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THE WITCHES’ SABBATH 


Explore the exciting world of creative writing with this 
free mini-course from The Writers Bureau. 


Writing is a wonderful creative outlet that can give you 


The course will help you reflect on why you want to 


By the end of the course, you’ll have gained a good 


understanding of what to expect as a writer, which 
type of writing you want to explore, what you hope to 


write, what your aims and ambitions are, and how 
you’re going to achieve them. Understanding your 


great pleasure and offers you the chance to earn a second 
income, extra spending money or even a full-time career. 


It's up to you how far you take it. 


own motivation is an important part of the writing 


gain from it, and how best to move forward. 


journey. 
In this free online course you’ll look at who can be a 
writer, what skills you’ll need and the many different 
types of writing you could do, so you can begin to 
think about what you want to write, and in what form. 


The course finishes by looking at a number of options 
available to help you start your writing life, support 
you along the way, and help develop your craft. 


So, if you fancy being a writer, visit our website belo 


and let’s get started. 


www.writersbureauonline.com 
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Why Not Be A Proofreader? 


As a freelance proofreader and copy editor you can earn a good 
income making sure that copy is professional and error free. 
Earning your share can be fun, varied and profitable. 


Our Proofreading and Copy Editing Course will show you how to set 
yourself up as a freelancer — either full or part-time — putting you in 
control of your working life! You'll receive: 


A first-class, home-study course created by professionals 
Expert, personal tuition from your tutor 


Advice on all types of proofreading and copy editing 
techniques 


Plus much more! 


If you want to be a proofreader and copy editor, this is the way 
to start! It’s ideal for beginners. No previous experience or special 
education required. You can be earning in as little as 2-3 months. 15 
day trial. For free details visit our website or call us today! 


www.wbproofreading.com 


FREE CALL 
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email: FP@writersbureau.com Please include your name & address 
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www.facebook.com/thewritersbureau 
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“The course 7 
has greatly 
improved and 
refreshed my ) 
grammatical 
knowledge, copy editing and 
proofreading. It has also 
sharpened my attention to 
detail. For the contract, | was 
able to set my own 
professional fee; and on the 
basis of my QTS, expertise 
and subject knowledge, | am 
earning £30.00 per hour.” 
Claire Ezard 


Your Course Includes: 


Specialist course on proofreading and copy 
editing. 

Caring constructive help from expert tutors. 
Four tutor-marked assignments. 

Help and advice from our experienced 
Student Advisory Team. 

Flexible study programme. 

Specialist advice on how to find work. 

Enrol when it suits you. 

Instant access to course material when you 
enrol online. 

15 days trial. 

Advice on how to set yourself up in business. 
Continuing Professional Development 
Certificate. 


An Expert's Opinion of the Course 

“The material is very informative and interesting as well as covering pretty much 
everything you would need to know when starting to proofread. There are a lot of 
tips and ideas for freelancers in general that you can see have been tried and tested 
and are being passed on in good faith. 


“Overall, | found the information in this course very useful. It covered all the main 
areas that anyone interested in working as a proofreader/copy editor would need to 


know.” 


Shazia Fardous, Freelance Proofreader and Copy Edito 


Start TODAY When You Enrol ONLINE! 


START YOUR COURSE TODAY for only £398 (interest free easy pay plan 
available from £39.80pm) by visiting our website. Your course modules and the first 


assignment are a online so you can start studying straightaway. 
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ROYAL SIGNS AND WONDERS 

As the nation mourned the death of 
Queen Elizabeth II and marked the 
passing of the Second Elizabethan Age 
and the dawning of the new Carolean 
Age, it was perhaps unsurprising that 
signs and portents were seen across 

our skies. Perhaps the “mysterious 
green fireball” that apparently spooked 
the inhabitants of Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and the Irish Republic on the 
night of 14-15 September was a sign 

of these momentous events. (The UK 
Meteor Network received over 200 
reports and say they are “now 100 per 
cent confident this was a small part of an 
asteroid”) Irish Mirror, 15 Sept; BBC News, 
16 Sept 2022. 

Meanwhile, even before the official 
announcement of her death on 8 
September, people started picking out 
images of the late Queen in the clouds: 
Tim Lee, for example, captured a fluffy 
profile in the skies over Staffordshire 
(staffordshirelive.com, 11 Sept 2022) 
ahead of the sad news, while Catherine 
Honora Rachael Cowan spotted the 
monarch over Porthcawl in Wales not 
long after (walesonline.com, 9 Sept 2022). 
These proved to be, mixing metaphors, 
just the tip of the iceberg as more and 
more images flooded in from all corners 
of the nation and beyond (there was 
even one from a British holidaymaker 
in Portugal; D.Mail, 19 Sept 2022). A fair 
bit of imagination was necessary to ‘see’ 
some of them, but we present a few of the 
best (like Becky Luetchford’s particularly 
charming shot, above) on p5 of this issue, 
along with royal rainbows, bad news 
being broken to the Palace bees and 
some asparagus-based predictions for 
King Charles’s reign. Continuing with 
the royal theme, in this issue’s Fortean 
Traveller (p66), Lisa Gledhill goes in 


search of the resting places of English 
kings and finds that we’ve been a bit 
careless with some of our monarchs. 


SEASON OF THE WITCH 

Meanwhile, Hallowe’en is upon us, 

and we’ve taken the opportunity to 
mark the anniversaries of a pair of key 
fortean screen moments. In our cover 
story (p30), Andy Paciorek examines 
the 1922 release of Danish director 
Benjamin Christensen’s Haxan - a film 
that, in its determination to dig deep 
into the mindset of the European witch 
hunts, still has the power to spook and 
shock us 100 years after it was made; 
and in an apt aside, Darren Charles 
looks at the enduring popularity of 
witches in children’s film and television. 
This Hallowe’en also marks the 30th 
anniversary of Ghostwatch, the Stephen 
Volk-scripted ‘live’ mockumentary 

that terrified the nation on 31 October 
1992, prompting hundreds of letters of 
complaint to the BBC and inspiring every 
TV ghost-hunting show since, including 
the long-running Most Haunted. Stu 
Neville looks back with Steve Volk 
(p46) and Jon Dear shares his personal 
memories of that fearful night (p49). 


ERRATA 

FT421:33: David Howse emailed to 
correct a snakey mistake. “In the article 
‘Driven Mad by the Great Sea Serpent’, 
Charles Paxton repeats the common 
error of referring to snakes as poisonous; 
they are venomous creatures.” 


FT422:44: Peter McCue noted: In David 
Clarke’s ‘Spooklights’ article, Hessdalen 
is described as being ‘in Norway’s arctic 
circle’. In fact, it’s in central Norway, 
south-east of Trondheim, a long way 
south of the Arctic Circle.” 
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LEANNE BETHELL / SWNS 


ABOVE: A double rainbow over Buckingham Palace on the day of the Queen's death. BELOW: The Queen in the clouds (clockwise 
from top left) in photographs taken by Leanne Bethell, Becky Luetchford and Madison Louw. 


ROYAL RAINBOWS 
Inevitably, when there is a 
major national event of historic 
importance, it comes with 
manifestations that are seen 

as symbolic, and the death 

of Queen Elizabeth II was no 
exception. 

On the day the Queen died, 
Britain was treated to several 
showers of rain, welcome after 
along summer drought, and 
members of the public waiting 
outside royal palaces were 
treated to what many took 
to be significant rainbows. 

In London, at Buckingham 
Palace, immediately after the 
official announcement of the 
Queen’s death was made and 
the death notice posted on the 
palace gates, a double rainbow 
appeared over the building, 
with one spectator commenting, 
“Tt was her leaving us”; others 
interpreted the two rainbows as 
symbolising the Queen being 
reunited with Prince Philip. 
Shortly after, at Windsor, as the 
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* ADIGEST OF THE WORLDWIDE WEIRD 


Union Jack was being lowered 
to half-mast, a single rainbow 
briefly appeared over the 
Castle. “As the flag is lowered 
to half-mast over Windsor 
Castle, an incredible rainbow 
appears over the castle, for 

a few minutes and then just 
like that it was gone,” posted 
photographer Chris Jackson 
on Twitter. Another observer 
said: “The rainbow at Windsor 
Castle made me cry. The 
rainbow Queen sent us a sign.” 
townandcountrymag.com, 8 Sept 
2022. 


CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE 
OF ROYALTY 

The Queen’s demise also 
brought forth a plethora of 
reports of images of the Queen 
seen in the clouds. The most 
widely circulated one was 
taken by Leanne Bethell, in 
Telford, West Midlands, after 
her daughter Lacey spotted 

it as they were driving home. 
“Lacey starts shouting OMG! 

I panicked. Then she pointed 
this image out in the clouds,” 
she said, stopping to snap 

an image that has a passing 
resemblance to a head wearing 
one of the Queen’s signature 
hats. 

Becky Luetchford went one 
better, with a cloud that she 
interpreted as showing not 
only the Queen’s head, but 
also a pair of angel wings. “It 
even has a crown,” she said. 
dailymail.co.uk, 9 Sept 2022. 

In Plymouth, Madison Louw 
photographed a cloud that 
she believes is an image of the 
Queen’s crown. She initially 
thought the cloud signified the 
Queen with her four children, 
including Prince Andrew “off 
to one side”, but said that on 
closer inspection she realised 
it was the Queen’s crown. She 
said: “On the one side, you 
can clearly see that it looks 
like a cross and then you’ve 
got the rest coming off it.” 
plymouthherald.co.uk, 15 Sept 
2022. 
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TELLING THE BEES 

In keeping with a long-standing 
beekeeping tradition, John 
Chapple, the official palace 
beekeeper, has informed the 
Queen’s bees of her death. 
Chapple, 79, tied black ribbons 
fastened with bows round each 
hive then whispered to the bees 
at each one to tell them that the 
Queen had died and that a new 
master was now in charge. “In 
Clarence House there are two 
hives and in Buckingham Palace 
there are five,” he said. “You 
knock on each hive and say, ‘The 
mistress is dead, but don’t you 
go. Your master will be a good 
master to you.” Tradition holds 
that if bees are not informed of a 
death in the family, there is a risk 
that they might stop producing 
honey or could leave the hive. 
independent.co.uk, 10 Sept 2022. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
COINCIDENCE 

When preparing for an evensong 
service to mark the death of 

the Queen, staff at St Genny’s 
Church, near Crackington Haven, 
Cornwall, decided it would be 
appropriate to use the church’s 
old and rarely used King James 
Bible. As they moved the Bible, a 
leaflet from the funeral of George 
VI, the Queen’s father, fell out. 
Service leader Nick Danks said: 
“No one could quite remember 
when the Bible had last been 
used... but then the leaflet fell 
out the front.” The first page of 
the leaflet read, “To be used in all 
Churches in England on the Day 
of the Funeral”, which took place 
on 15 February 1952. “It made 
everyone stop for a moment and 
go ‘wow’,” said Danks. “It was just 
one of those extraordinary little 
moments of coincidence.” BBC 
News, 14 Sept 2022. 


THE ASPARAGUS SPEAKS 
Noted “Asparamancer” Jemima 
Packington, who employs the 
unique method of throwing 
asparagus sticks in the air and 
predicting the future from how 
they land (FT418:8, 351:20), has 


ABOVE: Royal beekeeper John Chapple informed his charges of the Queen's death. 


A plethora of 
reports of images 
of the Queen seen 
in the clouds 


looked into the future and does 
not see a long reign for King 
Charles III. She claims a long 
history of accurate predictions, 
including Brexit, the death of 
Prince Philip, Theresa May’s 
resignation and even the death 
of the Queen. She predicted 

this earlier in the year when she 
noticed that the asparagus in one 
of her castings had formed the 
shape of a broken crown “The 
spears formed a crown with some 
broken off which indicated to 

me that there would be a great 
Royal sadness”, she said. She now 
says that Charles will retire next 
year. “The spears also suggest 
that King Charles will take a step 
back, due to his age, and make 
William Prince Regent... Prince 
William will take over many 

of the duties of the King andI 
predict this will happen soon, 
within the next 12 months.” She 
also believes Princess Anne will 
receive new honours. “In one 
formation, I saw the spears make 
the letter ‘A’ pointing to the letter 
‘E’. From this I interpreted this 
as Princess Anne being made 


Duchess of Edinburgh, which 
would be a wonderful tribute 

to her father who she was very 
close to.” Her other predictions 
include Boris Johnson making an 
unexpected return to the role of 
Prime Minister. dailyrecord.co.uk, 
17 Sept 2022. 


DIANA SPEAKS? 

Viewers watching the Queen’s 
funeral on ITV were treated 

to a spooky audio intrusion. 

The screen was showing drone 
footage of the hearse travelling 
towards Windsor without 
commentary when suddenly the 
audio cut in with an unidentified 
upper-class female voice saying 
“The death is irreversible and 
the fact that she’s trapped...” 
before the commentator started 
to speak over her, saying, “As 
you can see...” before being cut 
off again. There was then silence 
before he returned, saying, “As 
you can see here in London, it’s 
a lovely day as the hearse heads 
out,” making no reference to 
the previous strange comment. 
This went viral on social media, 
with many posters suggesting it 
was an intrusion from the spirit 
of Princess Diana, while others 
pointed out it was probably due 
to someone opening the wrong 
mic in the studio, although to 
catch such a resonant phrase 

is still a striking coincidence. 


huffingtonpost.co.uk, 20 Sept 2022. 


FT'S FAVOURITE HEADLINES 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


VANCOUVER ISLAND 
POLICE USE TASER 
TO SUBDUE 
RUNAWAY EMU 


CTV News (Vancouver Island), 
13 Aug 2019. 


Police 
investigating 
loose camel report 
find escaped 


emu instead 
[UPI] 8 May 2020. 


MAN CRASHES INTO 
SHOP, RUNS OFF 
AND IS ATTACKED 
BY EMU 


Bristol Post, 25 July 2022. 


Otter trashes 
couple's home, 
is sick on the 
carpet and falls 
asleep in their bed 


walesonline.co.uk, 
19 July 2022. 


EELS SUMMIT 
TO BE HELD 
IN SCOTLAND 
TO DISCUSS 
CONSERVATION 


Glasgow Herald, 17 Feb 2020. 
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PECULIAR PUSHCHAIR 
BLAZE 


During a lockdown walk in spring 
2020, Leicester resident Eric 
Foulds stumbled upon a collection 
of 70 pushchairs hidden in wood- 
land near the Grand Central Way 
footpath. “I’m still trying to work 
out how they got there as there 
are no roads nearby, so someone 
must have carried them here by 
hand,” he said. No explanation for 
the hoard has been found, but at 
the end of May this year, firefight- 
ers answering a call to a wildfire 
found the whole collection on fire, 
with flames spreading to surround- 
ing trees. After extinguishing the 
blaze, the fire service saying they 
believed it was the result of “delib- 
erate ignition”. leicestermercury. 
co.uk, 25 May 2022. 


OUT OFTHE... 


It took 20 firefighters more than 
two hours to put out a fire that de- 
stroyed a chip shop in Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. It was called the 
Frying Pan. S.People, 20 Mar 2022. 


ZAPPED! 


Rocha Oliveira, 18, was paralysed 
down one side while wading 
through a flooded street in Laranjal 
do Jari in Brazil after unexpectedly 
being shocked by a 6ft (1.8m) elec- 
tric eel lurking in the flood waters. 
Metro, 9 May 2022. 


ALIEN TRAUMA 


Researchers from Zaragoza Univer- 
sity in Spain have discovered that 
people who believe they have been 
abducted by aliens are more likely 
to suffer post-traumatic stress dis- 
order than people who have been 
kidnapped by humans. Writing in 
the journal Explore they concluded: 
“Regardless of whether their recol- 
lections are true or false, their fear 
is real.” D.Mail, 15 Dec 2021. 
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Tripping bear, zombie 
arachnids and others 
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ABOVE: The tripping bear cub rescued by park rangers in Turkey had been eating mad honey, noted for its hallucinogenic 
properties. BELOW: Meanwhile in Kent, a swarm of bees decided to take up residence in the mouth of a large model dinosaur. 


MAD HONEY BEAR 

In August, park rangers in 
Turkey’s Duzce province 
rescued a female bear 

cub found staggering and 
disoriented. Video shows the 
animal sitting in the back 

of a pickup, moaning and 
wobbling and seeming to look 
and paw at things that aren’t 
there, very clearly tripping on 
something. The bear was indeed 
righteously stoned; betrayed by 
bears’ legendary love of honey, 
she had made the mistake of 
feasting on honey made from 
rhododendron nectar, which 
contains the potent neurotoxin 
grayanotoxin. 

Known as “mad honey” or 
“deli bal” in Turkish, this honey 
is only found in the Kackar 
mountains above the Black Sea 
near Trabzon, and in parts of 
the Himalayas. It is limited to 
these areas as while there are 
700 species of rhododendron, 
only a few produce the toxic 
nectar, primarily Rhododendron 
luteum and Rhododendron 
ponticum, which mainly grow 
in those locations. The honey 
has a muddy red colour, a 
bitter taste and a sharp scent, 
and even a teaspoon of it is 
enough to produce euphoria 
and mild hallucinations. In 
larger quantities, it can cause 


It can cause 
hallucinations, 
nausea, fainting 
and arrhythmia 


stronger hallucinations, reduce 
blood pressure to dangerous 
levels, and cause nausea, 
fainting, seizures, arrhythmia 
and occasionally death. These 
properties of rhododendron 
honey have long been known; 
in 97 BC the Persian king 
Mithradates VI used it against 
the Roman general Pompey 
the Great who was pursuing 


his army near Trabzon. He put 
out bowls of the local honey in 
the path of the Roman army 
and three detachments of the 
troops took the bait, which 
rendered them delirious and 
disoriented, at which point 
the Persians returned and 
slaughtered the lot. The honey 
also has more benign uses: it 
is taken in small quantities by 
locals as a treatment for high 
blood pressure, impotence and 
various other conditions. Long 
suppressed due to anti-narcotic 
legislation, production is now 
being encouraged in Turkey 
and jars are sold to foreign 
tourists as well as locals anda 
kilogramme of the best quality 
honey can fetch up to 2,000 lira 
(£260). 

Fortunately for the bear, 
the effects of even large 
doses of mad honey last only 
24 hours or so, and she was 
allowed to come down under 
veterinary supervision. The park 
authorities have now, somewhat 
bravely, appealed to the public 
to come up with a name for the 
animal. theguardian.com, 11 Aug 
2022, 16 Jan 2022. 


BRAVE BEES 


Beekeepers had to be called 
to Wingham Wildlife Park 
near Canterbury, Kent, when 


WINGHAM WILDLIFE PARK / FACEBOOK 


a swarm of bees decided to 
take up residence in one of 

the highly realistic dinosaur 
models featured in the park. 
They extracted the bees from 
the mouth of a life-sized 
velociraptor and took the swarm 
to a more suitable location. 
“Well, you don’t see that every 
day!” said a park spokesperson. 
kentonline.com, 5 July 2022. 


NIGHTMARE SNAKE 
Engineering YouTuber and 
snake fan Allen Pan decided 
to right what he saw as an 
evolutionary wrong by giving 
snakes back their legs saying, 
“When any other animal has 
deformed legs, humanity 
comes together to spit in God’s 
face, and we build that animal 
awesome new cyborg legs, but 
nobody loves snakes enough to 
build them robot legs. Nobody 
except for me. Snake lover: 
Allen Pan”. He then built a tube 
structure with mechanical legs 
that the snake could ride in 
while the contraption walked 
like the lizard Pan felt snakes 
really wanted to be. Metro.co.uk, 
17 Aug 2022. 


ZOMBIE SPIDER 
Researchers at Rice University 
in Houston, Texas, have come 
up with an entirely new field 

of science, necrobiotics — 
reanimating dead creatures 

as robots. They have turned 

a dead wolf spider into a tiny 
air-powered gripper and posted 
a video demonstrating one 
being used to pick up minute 
electronics parts. They can do 
this because spiders control 
their limbs by adjusting blood 
pressure on a limb-by-limb basis 
using an internal valve system. 
This is why dead spiders have 
their limbs curled under them, 
but it also makes it easy to 
reanimate one; all it takes isa 
needle piercing the centre of 
the valve system, then air can 
be pumped through it, causing 
the spider’s legs to inflate and 
straighten — adjust the airflow 
and the legs move. A spider 
reanimated in this way can lift 
1.3 times its own weight with 

a peak gripping force of 0.35 
millinewtons and can be used at 
least 700 times before the spider 
corpse begins to wear out. The 
researchers, though, believe 
they can prolong the spiders’ 
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TOP: Allen Pan decided that snakes deserve “awesome new cyborg legs”. ABOVE: 
Researchers at Rice University have been turning dead wolf spiders into tiny robots. 


afterlife by coating the corpse 
in something like beeswax, 
which will slow dehydration 
and reduce cracking in the 
exoskeleton. boingboing.net, 28 
July 2022. 


SPIDER DREAMING 

Stuck at home due to the 
pandemic, behavioural ecologist 
Daniela C RoBler turned to 
studying local jumping spiders, 
keeping them in transparent 
boxes on her windowsill. One 
night, she noticed a strange 
behaviour: the spiders were all 
hanging motionless, suspended 
on silk attached to the top 

of their boxes, which is not 
something they were known to 
do. R6Bler realised they were 
sleeping, and wanting to learn 
more, set up a night-vision 
camera trained on them. She 
found that the spiders had short 
bouts of twitching at intervals 
through the night, lasting about 
a minute at a time. “They were 
just uncontrollably twitching in 


a way that really looked a lot like 
when dogs or cats dream,” she 
said. Dreaming only occurs in 
the rapid eye movement (REM) 
phase of sleep. Once thought 
restricted to mammals, signs of 
REM sleep have been found in 
two reptile species and in zebra 
fish, while the only invertebrates 
that seem to experience it 

are octopus and cuttlefish. “It 
wouldn’t surprise me at all if 
[jumping spiders] have dreams,” 
says behavioural ecologist Lisa 
Taylor, who studies spiders 

at the University of Florida. 
“They live in such a rich sensory 
world, and we know they have 
amazing cognitive capabilities 
and memory.” RoBler is already 
collaborating with other 
researchers to investigate the 
phenomenon further and says, “I 
think the story is probably that 
REM is just as universal across 
the animal kingdom as sleep 

is, but we just haven’t looked.” 
scientificamerican.com, 8 Aug 
2022. 


ALLEN PAN / YOUTUBE 
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CATFISH SURPRISE 


When Richard Kesar and Jon Hoop 
of Shelbyville, Indiana, caught a 
blue catfish on the Ohio River, the 
first thing they noticed was that 

its stomach was huge. When they 
opened the fish up, they found 

a foam ball, part of another fish 
and a large dildo, which Kesar 
described as “the other object” on 
his Facebook page, which swiftly 
got almost 20,000 shares. “It’s 
common to find other fish, some- 
times turtles, muskrats, and other 
animals,” he said, but admitted 
this find was a surprise. huffington- 
post.co.uk, 10 June 2022. 


URINE TROUBLE 


A 46-year-old security guard 

was arrested for violating waste 
management laws in Fujinomiya 
City, Japan, after a cardboard box 
containing 13 litres (23 pints) of 
urine in 27 assorted bottles was 
left in a pachinko parlour car park. 
The culprit, traced using CCTV, told 
police: “It was a bother going to 
the toilet, so | saved it. But | had 
trouble disposing of it, so | threw 
it away at my favourite pachinko 
parlour.” soranews24.com, 30 
May 2022. 


COMPLAINT CHAMPION 


Ninety per cent of the noise 
complaints made to Dublin airport 
in 2021 came from a single, 
unnamed individual. They made 
12,272 complaints, an average 
of 34 complaints a day. This was 
almost double the number they 
made in 2021, when they made 
6,227. They are on course for a 
new record though: so far in 2022 
they have averaged 59 complaints 
a day and show no sign of slowing 
down. uexpress.com, 19 Apr 
2022. 


FLORIDA CAT 


Police in Putnam County, Florida, 
were flagged down by a driver who 
asked for help to find the source 
of the “weird noise” coming from 
his car. After a thorough search 
officers traced it to a kitten that 
had hidden inside one of the car’s 
wheel rims and was too scared 

to come out. An officer removed 
the wheel, releasing the cat and 

a spokesman said: “Deputies 
brought the kitten to Animal Con- 
trol where he has the nickname 
Trooper. Unsure if he likes car 
rides after that last trip.” [UPI] 11 
Apr 2022. 
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CHAINSAW CRAB 


Golfers on Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean have to deal with 
hazards beyond those experienced 
on other courses, including massive 
coconut crabs, which can weigh up 
to 4kg (9Ib). In January, one golfer 
found a crab had climbed into his 
golf bag and grabbed a club. At- 
tempts to dislodge the crustacean 
failed and it ended up snapping off 
the head of the club with its pincers 
“like a chainsaw” and making off 
with it. Queensland Courier-Mail, 4 
Jan 2022. 


GONE GEESE 


Park Rangers in the Lake District 
national park are investigating a 
mysterious series of goose disap- 
pearances. Local resident Wayne 
Owens said he saw one goose 
“dragged backwards across the wa- 
ter at speed” before it went under. 
Christian Grammar also saw one go 
under. “They were flapping together 
on the water and one of them just 
disappeared” he said. Otters, pike 
or a large Wels catfish have been 
suggested as the potential culprit. 
BBC News, 30 June 2022. 


THE MOVING FINGER 


At the University of Tokyo, Japan, 
researcher Shoji Takeuchi has 
successfully coated a robotic finger 
in a layer of living human skin. He 
bathed the finger in a soup of col- 
lagen and skin cells for three days 
then poured other cells over it to 
produce the outer layer, making a 
1.5mm (0.06in) thick skin that could 
stretch and contract as the finger 
moved. “It is much more realistic 
than silicone,” said Takeuchi. news- 
cientist.com, 9 Jun 2022. 
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RELIGION NEWS 


BVM vs pollution, Krishna swallowed 
and Lakshmi reincarnated... 


Dey, 
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ABOVE: The BVM at Bredwardine on her journey down the Wye. BELOW: The Indian ‘miracle’ baby with four extra limbs. 


OUR LADY OF THE WYE 
Faced with toxic run-off from 
20 million chickens on local 
poultry farms polluting the 
River Wye, Father Richard 
Williams of St Mary’s Church 

in Hay-on-Wye is resorting 

to extreme measures. He 
organised a procession 
involving a 4ft 6in (1.4m) statue 
of the Virgin Mary being floated 
75 miles (120km) down the 
Wye between two canoes to 
“cleanse” the river. The statue’s 
creator Philip Catfield and his 
friend Callum Bulmer set out on 
their river journey from Hay on 
the Feast of the Assumption, 15 
August, arriving in Monmouth 
on the 19th. Charles Watson, 

of the campaign group River 
Action said: “Based on how 
serious the problem is, we 
need divine intervention.” 
D.Telegraph, 9 May; Church 
Times, 18 Aug 2022. 


MULTI-LIMBED MIRACLE 
A baby born at the Shahabad 
Community Health Centre 
in Uttar Pradesh, India, has 
been described as a “miracle 
of nature” and hailed asa 
reincarnation of the goddess 
Lakshmi after being born 
with four arms and four legs. 
Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess 
of wealth, fortune, power, 
beauty, fertility and prosperity, 


She was hailed as 
a reincarnation 


of the Hindu 
goddess Lakshmi 


is traditionally depicted with 
multiple limbs. After news 
spread of the birth, people 
from across the region flocked 
to see the baby, who is said 

to be healthy and doing well. 
Reports describe the birth as a 
case of polymelia, a birth defect 
that produces extra limbs, but 
videos show the baby with a 
growth protruding from its 
stomach with the extra limbs 
attached, which looks more like 
a parasitic twin. In such cases, 


one of a pair of twins is partly 
absorbed by the other, leaving 

a partial body, often with limbs, 
protruding from that of the 
complete twin. A similar case 
was reported in January, when a 
baby with four additional limbs 
was born in Sadar Hospital in 
eastern India and attracted 
visitors who also hailed it as a 
reincarnation of a god, although 
as this child was male, opinions 
differed as to which one. 
Independent.co.uk, 5 July 2022. 


REPENTANT THIEVES 

Six days after stealing 16 

idols from the 300-year-old 
temple of Lord Balaji in 
Taruha village, Uttar Pradesh, 
India, the thieves returned 

14 of them along with a letter 
that explained that they had 
returned the statues because 
they had been plagued by 
nightmares since the theft and 
begged forgiveness. The idols 
they had stolen included one 
made of ‘ashtadhatw’ (an eight- 
metal alloy used specifically 

to cast religious statues) and 
weighing around 5kg (11Ib), 
three idols of Lord Balaji made 
of copper and weighing around 
10kg (22Ib), four idols of brass 
weighing around 15kg (33lb), 
plus eight other idols and silver 
ornaments. indiatimes.com, 20 
May 2022. 
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ABOVE: An X-ray showing the small Krishna idol swallowed by an Indian man, and the figure after its successful removal. 


DIVINE RETRIBUTION 

Police in Spokane, Washington, 
caught Grant Simonson, 28, red- 
handed after a caller told them 
they had seen someone witha 
mask and a torch climbing into a 
local church. The cops found him 
rummaging through the church’s 
audio equipment and ordered 
him to put his hands up and lie 
face-down on the floor. As he 

did so, “a skunk came running 
around the corner, approached 
Simonson, and released its 
well-known and malodorous 
spray before fleeing the area,” 
the sheriff’s office said, adding 
that “the skunk is a wild animal 
and not affiliated with law 
enforcement or the church.” 
metro.co.uk, 10 Aug 2022. 


GOD HARD TO SWALLOW 
X-rays carried out after a 

man was rushed to hospital 

in Belagavi, India, suffering 
breathing difficulties, throat 
pain and problems swallowing, 
showed that he had a small 
statue of the Hindu god Krishna 
stuck in his throat. It turned 

out that the man’s morning 
routine involved drinking water 
made holy by having the statue 
immersed in it, but on this 
particular morning, he managed 
to swallow the 5cm (2in) figure 
as well, and it had lodged in 

his throat. Doctors successfully 
removed the obstruction with 
an endoscope, leaving the man 
with nothing worse than some 
soreness. indy100.com, 27 Jun 
2022. 


BREAST IS BEST 

When two termite mounds 
appeared in the holy area that 
honoured grandparents in a 


village in Lom Sak, Phetchabun, 
northeast Thailand, their form 
was interpreted as a clear sign 
from the gods — they were side 
by side and had small points 

at their tips, leading to them 
being interpreted as a pair 

of large breasts with nipples. 

Asa result, they became the 
focus of a ceremony conducted 
by a medium to divine lottery 
numbers for the next draw that 
was attended by more than 

100 people carrying joss-sticks, 
flowers and offerings. Janpheng, 
57, the owner of the land, said 
that she saw the mounds the 
week before but only realised 
they were special when the rains 
came, and the nipples formed. 
aseannow.com, 25 June 2022. 


SECOND COMING DELAYED 
Police raided the Whole Bible 
Believers Church in Ondo Town, 
south-western Nigeria, after 
receiving reports of missing 
children whose parents believed 
they were being kept prisoner 
there, rescuing 26 children, 
eight teenagers and 43 adults 
from the basement. They had 
initially gone to the church in 
April after being told to expect 
the Second Coming of Jesus to 
take place, with many of the 
children abandoning school 

to be there. When this didn’t 
happen, Assistant Pastor Josiah 
Peter Asumosa reassessed the 
situation and pronounced that 
there had been a delay and 
that the Second Coming would 
now take place in September 
and that rather than leave, the 
people who had come should 
wait and “obey only their 
parents in the Lord”. “They 
hold services all round the 


clock and people rarely sleep 
when they held their vigils,” 
said a neighbour. They were still 
waiting when police arrived 

in July and arrested Asumosa 
and the Pentecostal Church’s 
Pastor David Anifowoshe. Police, 
though, are having trouble 
proving that the pastors were 
actually imprisoning the people 
they “freed”; several refused to 
leave, some children reputedly 
cursed the parents who came 

to get them and most insisted 
they were there voluntarily, 
having believed their religious 
leaders and not wanting to miss 
the Second Coming. BBC News, 
2 July; odditycentral.com, 7 Jul 
2022. 


BAD GIRLS GO TOO FAR 

Also needing rescue were 15 
women hiking on Camelback 
Mountain in Arizona, who 

had to be helicoptered out 

by emergency services with 
heat-related problems when 
temperatures on the trail 
topped 100°F (38°C). All were 
participants in the religious 
reality TV show Bad Girls Gone 
God, a cable channel programme 
in which participants take 
strenuous physical challenges 
that are supposed to bring them 
closer to God, but perhaps not 

in the way this one did. The 
women had set out on the hike 
as a spiritual challenge but were 
ill prepared for the difficult 
conditions. They chalked their 
rescue up to divine intervention: 
“God was definitely with us,” 
group member Tatiana Robinson 
said. “We think if they hadn’t 
called, I don’t know what would 
have happened, but we might not 
have arrived.” [UPI] 24 June 2022. 


SIDELINES... 
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NOT-SO-SUPER HEROES 


Aman who caused a stir in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, by making mys- 
terious appearances around the 
city ina homemade Batman suit 
was exposed as an unemployed 
concreter when he was arrested 
for a series of online frauds. He 
said he wore the Batman suit 

to show his mum the city was 
safe from Covid. Meanwhile, in 
Clapham, south London, an Asda 
worker was knocked unconscious 
by aman ina Spiderman suit dur- 
ing a brawl in the store. Melbourne 
Herald Sun, 14 Apr 2021; Sun, 24 
July 2021. 


NO ANGEL 


An Archangel made a court appear- 
ance in Lisburn, Northern Ireland, 
accused of damaging a police van. 
Police and court officials repeat- 
edly asked the fair-haired man 

for his name, but he continued to 
insist it was “Archangel Raphael” 
and denied the charges against 
him. The magistrate remanded 
him in custody until he identified 
himself to the court and provided 
his address and date of birth. bel- 
fasttelegraph.co.uk, 2 May 2022. 


WORDLE RESCUE 


Denyse Holt, 80, was rescued 
from a naked man who was hold- 
ing her hostage after she failed to 
text her daughter her daily Wordle 
score, alerting her that something 
must be wrong. She called the po- 
lice, who sent a SWAT team. They 
found Holt being threatened with 
scissors by James Davis, 32, who 
was naked and covered in blood 
after breaking a window to get into 
her house. Police say they suspect 
Davis may suffer from mental ill- 
ness. Queensland Courier-Mail, 12 
Feb 2022. 


BAPTISM GAFFE 


Andres Arango, a Catholic priest 

in Arizona, has resigned from his 
church after it was discovered that 
he had been conducting baptisms 
incorrectly since 2013. He had 
said “we baptise you” instead of 
“| baptise you”, implying the wider 
Church was doing the baptism, not 
Jesus, embodied by the priest, as 
required by Catholic ritual. “’l’ or 
‘we’ causes or doesn’t cause the 
transformation that is intended,” 
said theologian Deepak Sarma. 

All baptisms Arango carried out 
before 17 June 2021 have been 
declared invalid. BBC News, 16 
Feb 2022. 
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FIRE FAIL 


Two people were left homeless, 
and a police officer slightly injured, 
when fire destroyed the premises 
of Firematic in Garfield, New Jersey, 
a company that sells and services 
fire extinguishers. nj.com, 24 Jan 
2022. 


THRUSH CRASH 


The first recorded appearance of 
the extremely rare White’s Thrush 
in Dorset since Victorian times 
was documented when the bird, 
normally found in Siberia, collided 
with a window in Weymouth and 
died. S.Times, 24 Oct 2021. 


SNAKE ALIVE! 


A stonemason from Coryton, Essex, 
had a lucky escape when he found 
a snake in a load of rocks sent from 
India. He picked up the two-foot 
reptile and was walking around 
holding it before calling the South 
Essex Wildlife Hospital to collect 

it. They identified the creature as 

a Saw-scaled viper, which has a 
reputation as the world’s deadliest 
snake, causing more deaths than 
all other snakes combined. Wildlife 
hospital manager Sue Schwar said: 
“Their bites cause a slow, excruci- 
ating death — your organs will rot... 
they are usually very aggressive, 
but this one was cold. He’s lucky to 
be alive.” Sun, 21 Oct 2021. 


NOT CREEPY AT ALL 


At a recent conference, Amazon 
scientists revealed they had given 
their Alexa smart speaker the abil- 
ity to replicate the voice of family 
members, including dead ones, 
based on less than a minute of 
their recorded voice. Rohit Prasad, 
head scientist for Alexa, said the 
intention was to build trust in Alexa 
users by putting in more “human 
attributes of empathy and affect”. 
apnews.com, 23 June 2022. 
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MAN INTO DOG | 


Meet Toko-san the collie man, whose 
dream of turning canine has come true... 


ABOVE: Toko-san’s extremely realistic canine costume coast him £12,500 but has fulfilled his furry fantasy. 


In Japan, a man using the online 
name of Toko-san paid special 
effects company Zeppet two 
million yen (£12,500) to make 
him an ultra-realistic “life size” 
dog costume, transforming him 
into a collie when he wears it, 
fulfilling his dream of becoming 
an animal. Zeppet studied the 
skeleton of a collie to make the 
suit as realistic as possible and 
examined photos of collies from 
several angles to ensure the coat 


“flows naturally”. 

Toko-san explained: “I made 
it a collie because it looks real 
when I put it on. My favourite is 
quadrupedal animals, especially 
cute ones. I thought that a big 
animal close to me would be 
good, considering that it would 
be a realistic model, so I decided 
to make it a dog. Long-haired 
dogs can disguise the human 
figure. I met such a condition and 
made Collie, my favourite breed 


of dog.” Toko-san’s YouTube 
videos have drawn a mixed 
response. “No matter how much 
money you spend, you won’t 

be a real dog,” commented one 
viewer. 

More supportive messages 
included, “I think it’s awesome 
that you are a Border Collie. 
Never change unless you want 
to,” and “Being freak, god level! 
Well done!” geo.tv, 25 Mav; 
D.Express, Sun, 27 May 2022. 


Glendower: I can call spirits from the 
vasty deep. 
HOTSPUR: Why, so can I, or so can any 


man; 

But will they come when you do call for 
them? — WS, Henry the Fourth, Part I, Act3 
Scene2, 53-55. 


For the paranormal dabblings of Charles 


and Anna Fort, cf. Steinmeyer’s biography, 
pp133, 161-2, 276-7. 

The narrator of Lucian’s comic sci-fi 
novella, True Story, confronts Homer in 
the Elysian Fields and learns who actually 
composed the Iliad and Odyssey. Hesiod 
claimed to have met the Muses of Mount 
Helicon. Parmenides was guided to his 
theories of Logic by a goddess. Lucian 
ridicules contemporary beliefs in (e.g.) 
poltergeists and near-death experiences. 
Ancient Thaumaturgy embraced many 
forms, all meticulously inventoried By ER 
Dodds (see below) in his “Supernormal 
Phenomena in Classical Antiquity,” 
Proceedings of the SPR 55, 1971, 189-237. 

If classicists have any public image, 

I suppose the chief usual suspect is the 
desiccated ‘Himmler of the Lower Fifth’, 
Andrew Crocker-Harris, in Rattigan’s The 
Browning Version. Quite different (e.g.) 
are Patrick, the libertine Latin teacher in 


Kingsley Amis’s Take A Girl Like You (plus a 


classics don in You Can’t Do Both) and the 
murderous Greek Verse expert Rainsley 
Conningham in Simon Raven’s The First- 
Born of Egypt. 

May, then, come as a shock that there 
has been a parade of real-life classicists 
who delved into psychical activities to 
contact and communicate with the shades 
of their ancient authors. 

A half-way house towards this was 
perhaps consultation of the Sortes 
Virgiliane (opening the poet’s text at 
random to find prophetic lines - in its way 
prefiguring William Burroughs’s - Naked 
Lunch, etc. - ‘cut-up’ method of writing. 
Several Roman emperors did this, and 
it continued through the medizval to 
Renaissance periods (King Charles Ia 
notable adept). 

Early in the field was Gerald Balfour 
(1853-1945), brother of Prime Minister 
Arthur, First-Class Honours in Classics 
(Cambridge) and (1906-07) President of 
the SPR. One contemporary member of 
this was classics don Walter Leaf (1852- 
1927) who pronounced: “Memories of 
the Dead Survive and Are Under Special 
Conditions Accessible To Us” - no record 


CLASSICAL CORNER 
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of his successes. 

Another was Andrew Lang (1844- 
1912), a founder of the SPR and its 
President (1911), inspiring his The 
Book of Dreams and Ghosts (1897). Most 
exotic was Frederic Myers (1843-1901), 
variously accused of academic plagiarism, 
homosexual activities (then illegal), and 
vigorous womanising, including an affair 
with a medium. Apart 
from promoting the 
notion of ‘Subliminal 
Self’, he is also 
credited with (1882) 
coining the word 
telepathy — did this 
help steer Fort towards 
teleportation? 

“Something I 
learned from the more 
scientific investigators 
of psychic phenomena. 
The reader begins 
their works with 
prejudice against 
telepathy and all 
psychic phenomena. 
The writers deny spirit- 
communication, and 
say that the seeming 
data are data of ‘only 
telepathy’. After a while the reader finds 
himself agreeing that it’s only telepathy 
- which, at first, had been intolerable to 
him” - Fort, Books, p253; cf. p961 for Fort’s 
ambivalence towards ‘spirit-photography’. 

Arthur Woolgar Verrall (1861-1912) 
was converted from initial scepticism by 
his wife Margaret de Gudrion - exotic 
nomenclature in both cases - an avid 
practitioner of ‘automatic writing’/ 
planchette, an activity nicely satirised in 
Anthony Powell’s novel The Acceptance 
World. Verrall (his pupils included Aleister 
Crowley) went so far as to deposit a sealed 
message for Euripides enquiring after a 


long-bothersome textual matter. This failed 


- the envelope mysteriously disappeared: 
full details in (ed.) Christopher Stray, The 
Owl of Minerva (2005), pp145-6. 

Another of Margaret’s converts was 
Gilbert Murray (1866-1957), most famous 
for his once widely performed translations 
of Greek plays. Between 1916-24, he 
conducted 236 telepathic experiments, 
judging 36 per cent successful. 

Murray controversially insisted that 
the successor to his Oxford Chair be Eric 
Robertson Dodds (1893-1979), a keen 


The Greeks And 
The Irrational 


By E.R. DODDS 


276: KEEPING THEIR SPIRITS UP 


participant in séances, and President 
(1961-63) of the SPR. No surprise that his 
most famous and influential book should 
be The Greeks and the Irrational (1951), 
surely unique in being mentioned in Night 
Shift at the Thrill Factory by Californian 
Punk band The Mr T Experience. 

Jewels in our crown are South African 
Theodorus Johannes Haarhoff (1892-1971) 
and fellow-classicist 
William Francis 
Jackson Knight (1895- 
1964, career mainly at 
Exeter). Full details in 
biography of the latter 
by brother G Wilson 
Knight (1975). For 
the pair: TP Wiseman 
(also Exeter), Talking 
to Virgil (1992), with 
review by DP Harmon, 
Bryn Maur Classical 
Review 03. 04. 16 
(online), plus WM 
Calder’s review of 
the Knight biography, 
Classical World 70 
(1977), 403-4 (online). 

Haarhoff (who 
believed he had been 
Roman poet Gallus in 
a previous existence) had many ancient 
luminaries appearing to him, notably 
early Greek philosopher Heraclitus, then 
regular visits (every Tuesday evening) from 
Virgil, thanks to mediums and planchette 
communications. He passed on all the 
poet’s messages to Jackson Knight, whom 
he had fostered for the Exeter post and 
who was beginning his Penguin translation 
of the Z:neid. More on this in MA Gosling, 
‘Unde Anime Excitantur, Scholia Reviews 2 
(1993), 1 (reviewing Wiseman). 

Knight followed Haarhoff’s regular 
Virgilian instructions on textual matters, 
albeit not blindly, until Virgil, perhaps 
tiring of Haarhoff’s company, began to 
meet directly with Knight, warning him “to 
go slow” with the second half of the Zneid. 
This continued until Knight’s death, being 
(so a medium assured Haarhoff) met by 
the poet on the Other Side. 

One wonders what impression he made 
on Virgil, described by Poet Laureate Cecil 
Day-Lewis as “a dapper, dandyish figure 
with a voice resembling the sound of a 
demented seagull.” 

“T do not go to séances for data” - Fort, 
Books, p569. 
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RECORD FIND OF FORGERIES 
Metal detectorists have found Britain’s 
largest ever hoard of forged coins ina 
field in Leek, Staffordshire. Research 
revealed the 332 half-crowns, shillings 
and sixpences, dated 1746 and made 

of base metal, were buried in 1801 by 
George Fearns. He had been caught 
passing forged notes to two undercover 
policemen during a sting operation at a 
pub. It is believed that Fearns, who lived 
in a 16"-century stone-walled house 200 
yards from the field, buried the coins 
while he was being investigated. Although 
the stash remained hidden for 220 
years, there was still enough evidence 

to prosecute Fearns, who was hanged in 
Stafford jail in 1801. D.Telegraph, 23 Dec 
2021. 


ROMAN GOLD COIN HOARD 
Eleven Roman gold coins have been 
discovered, scattered near Norwich in 
Iceni tribe territory. Their queen, Boudica, 
would later rebel against Roman rule. 
The first coins were found by two metal 
detectorists in 2017 and they have been 
uncovering more ever since. Numismatist 
Adrian Marsden said more coins might 
be unearthed. “Hoards get dispersed by 
tractors and ploughs or planting, so coins 
get moved about fields and can travel 
quite some distances,” he said. 

The coins were struck at Lugdunum, 
now Lyon, in France, between the last 
years of the 1st century BC and the first 
years of the 1st century AD — a generation 
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before the Roman invasion in AD 43. They 
are hardly worn and each has a tiny peck 
mark by the emperor Augustus’s head, 


probably done by Iceni craftsmen to check i 


their quality. 

“These are really high purity gold, 
whereas the Iron Age gold coins 
circulating at that time are quite debased 
— they knew good Roman gold when they 
saw it,” said Mr Marsden. He believes an 
Iceni goldsmith might have intended to 
use them to create gold torcs, similar to 
the ones found at Ken Hill at Snettisham 
between 1948 and 1990. He said: “To 


LEFT: Metal detectorists John McGimpsey (left) and 
his brother David with Britain’s largest ever hoard of 
forged coins. BELOW: Six of the Roman coins found 
near Norwich since 2017. 


have a hoard where the coins in it are all 
from before the Roman invasion — and 

we have good cause to believe they are 
going into the ground before the Roman 
invasion — is really quite exceptional.” 
The British Museum has acquired the first 
nine coins and is expected to acquire the 
latest finds. BBC News, 1 July 2022. 


PREHISTORIC ROCK PAINTINGS 
A study has found that rock art was 
often a family-oriented group activity 
rather a closed activity limited to adult 
males, which had been the general view 
until now. Researchers looked at 180 
examples of art involving outlines of 
hands — made by blowing pigment through 
a hollow reed or bone — from more than 
20,000 years ago in Spanish caves, 

in Cantabria, Aragon and Extremadura. 
Analysis of hand sizes showed that, in 
some caves, up to 25 per cent of prints 
seemed to involve children no more 

than 12 years old, but there were also 
outlines of hands of toddlers and even 
babies, suggesting the activity served 

as an element of group cohesion. There 
is speculation that the prints could 
constitute some form of non-verbal 
language. Some of the hands have 
missing or bent fingers, and the positions 
repeat in a specific way. Looking at 
subtle variations of the patterns between 
territories could help to unravel the 
mystery. D.Telegraph, 12 Mar 2022. 


ADRIAN MARSDEN 


POMPEII ARCHAEOLOGICAL PARK 


KINGSEY JEWEL 

A metal detectorist, searching a field near 
Kingsey in Buckinghamshire in May 2019, 
found this Roman jewel engraved with a 
chariot and four running horses set in a 
silver Anglo-Saxon pendant. The engraved 
oval dark green stone has bright orange 
flecks and dates to between the first and 
third centuries AD. During the Roman era it 
was part of a ring and later repurposed as 
a pendant between AD 500 and 700. 

The silver 22.8mm x 14.4mm (0.8in x 
0.5in) setting has a pierced back. 

Mr Wood, Buckinghamshire’s finds 
liaison officer, said: “If you hold it up to 
light, the gem will light up through the 
holes, which form a cross. Its owner might 
also be drawing a connection to a wider, 
growing Christian world that was effectively 
replacing the Roman Empire.” BBC News, 
18 June 2022. 


POMPEII TORTOISE 

Archeeologists in Pompeii have discovered 
the remains of a pregnant tortoise that 
had sought refuge in the ruins of a home 
destroyed by an earthquake in AD 62, only 
to be covered by volcanic ash and rock 
when Mount Vesuvius erupted in AD 79. 
The 14cm (5.5in) long Hermann’s tortoise 
and her egg were discovered during 
excavations of an area of the ancient city 
that, after being levelled by the quake, was 
being rebuilt for the construction of public 
baths. The tortoise, a species common 

in southern Europe, had probably sought 
refuge in the rubble of a home that was 
too badly damaged by the quake to be 
rebuilt. The fact that she still had her egg 
suggested she died before finding a safe, 
hospitable place to lay it. [AP] Guardian, 24 
June 2022. 


ORIGIN OF BLACK DEATH 


Analysis of ancient teeth has possibly 


revealed where the Black Death began, 
more than 600 years after it killed tens of 
millions in Europe, Asia and North Africa. 


The mid-14th century health catastrophe 


is one of the most significant disease 
episodes in human history. 

Researchers analysed ancient DNA 
samples from the teeth of seven skeletons 
excavated between 1885 and 1892 from 


two cemeteries in the Chiy Valley near 


Lake Issyk Kul in Kyrgyzstan. They chose 


the area after noting a significant spike 


in burials there in 1338 and 1339. Teeth 
provide high chances of detecting blood- 
borne pathogens that may have caused 


the deaths of the individuals. The plague 


bacterium, Yersinia pestis, was found 
in three of them. The ancestral strain 
resembled modern strains circulating 


LEFT: The remains of a pregnant tortoise discovered 
: in Pompeii. BELOW: The engraved Roman jewel, once 
= part of a ring, found in a field in Buckinghamshire. 


: in wild rodent populations around the 

: nearby Tian Shan mountains, which the 
researchers say suggests the plague 

: emerged in the local region rather than 
: being introduced from elsewhere. 


The research, published in Nature, does 


: have some limitations — including the small 
sample size. One expert, not involved in 

: the research, noted: “Data from far more 

: individuals, times and regions... would 

: really help clarify what the data presented 

: here really means.” Other researchers 

: claim to have uncovered the oldest known 


plague victim, who died in what is now 
Latvia from a less transmissible, ancestral 


: Strain of ¥. pestis thousands of years 
: before the Black Death ripped around the 
: world. 


Plague is caused by Yersinia pestis that 


: live in some animals — mainly rodents — and 
: their fleas. Bubonic plague is the most 
common form. The name comes from 

: the symptoms it causes: painful, swollen 

: lymph nodes or ‘buboes’ in the groin or 

: armpit. From 2010 to 2015, there were 

: 3,248 cases reported worldwide, including 
584 deaths. Historically, it has also been 

: Called the Black Death, in reference to the 
: gangrenous blackening and death of body 
: parts, such as the fingers and toes, that 
can occur with the illness. sciencealert. 

: com, 15 June; BBC News, 16 June 2022. 


: MESOLITHIC BURIAL 

: The 10,000-year-old grave of a baby girl in 
an Italian cave changes the understanding 

: of how Mesolithic people viewed their 

: children, especially female infants. The child 
: was wrapped in a blanket decorated with 
around 70 beads and pendants made from 
: two types of seashell, suggesting she was 

: held in high regard. The ornaments exhibited 
: wear, suggesting they were passed down 

: through generations. The remains of the 

i baby, who was between 40 and 50 days old 
when she died, were excavated in 2018 and 
: are the oldest yet found in Eurasia. 


The girl, nicknamed Neve after a river in 


: the area, was buried alongside the talon 

: of an eagle owl. Her skeleton was found in 
tiny fragments in the Arma Veirana cave in 

: Liguria, the cause of death unknown. There 
: was enough DNA to determine the child’s 

: sex. The care with which she was buried 
and the objects placed around her suggest 
: she was valued and had “personhood”, 

: meaning she was considered a member of 
: the tribe from birth. In their paper published 
: in Scientific Reports, the researchers wrote 
that it was “exceedingly rare” to find such 

: an elaborate burial from the Mesolithic 

: period. D.Telegraph, Metro, 15 Dec 2021. 
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GHOSTWATCH 


KEEPING AN EYE ON THE HAUNTED WORLD 


ABOVE: Local children dressed as fire spirits arrive at the bonfire where Black Shuck is about to be burned at Bungay’s inaugural Black Shuck Festival. 


The small town of Bungay in Suffolk and 
the larger town of Farnham in Surrey have 
a number of things in common. The two 
are surrounded by pleasant countryside 
and both were major centres in mediaeval 
times. Each possesses a castle, formerly 
the seat of a powerful local baron, a fine 
antique church and a reputation for being 
well haunted. And now both towns have 
decided to celebrate their ghosts with 
special festivals. 

Really it was inevitable the once dreaded 
Black Dog of Bungay, more widely known as 
Black Shuck, “against which the hound of 
the Baskervilles was no more than a playful 
puppy” to quote veteran East Anglian writer 
Ronald Blythe (Word from Wormingford, 
1996) would eventually receive the honour 
of his own carnival. 

Thus the crowds turned out on 4 
August 2022 in Bungay to celebrate this 
once feared canine portent of death and 
disaster, infamous for having wreaked 
havoc inside St Mary’s Church some 445 
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According to folklore, 
the creature has 
haunted Bungay and 


Blythburgh ever since 
— ______ZI 


years earlier. According to an antique 
pamphlet, A Straunge and Terrible Wunder, 
on Sunday 4 August 1577 a frightful 
thunderstorm erupted during the morning 
service. In between flashes a huge black 
dog or “the divell in such a likeness” 
appeared racing down the aisle of the 
church and attacking members of the 
congregation, killing and grievously maiming 
a number of people. 

The story has been one of fascination 
and even local pride ever since. It was 
not a one-off performance (assuming 
it ever happened at all), for the Black 
Dog mounted a similar assault upon 


Blythburgh church the same morning (see 
Clare Stubbs, “A Straunge and Terrible 
Wunder”, FT195:30-35). According to 
folklore, the creature has haunted Bungay 
and Blythburgh and the surrounding 
heaths and coastline ever since, with 
people periodically seeing a mysterious 
black dog further afield across Norfolk 
and East Suffolk, and occasionally in 
Cambridgeshire and Essex (see FT17:12- 
13, 251:22-23, 278:16, 412:58-59). 
While | recall the 400th anniversary 
of the rampage in 1977 went unmarked 
(it was the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Year 
and the national mood upbeat), people 
obviously feel differently today. Far from 
wanting to banish this spectre, Bungay 
folk embraced the infamous Black 
Dog in a day of art, storytelling, music 
and video exhibitions. Centrepiece of 
the family-friendly spectacles was a 
giant Black Shuck effigy made by local 
schoolchildren. It was announced this 
would be paraded ceremonially around 


the town, ahead of burning it at Bungay 
Castle later that afternoon. Fortunately, 
this fiery celebration of the Shuck did not 
culminate in some ‘Wicker Man’ ending for 
a hapless sacrificial victim that some might 
imagine (or even hope for), as the mood 
remained joyous throughout. After torching 
the Black Dog, spectators decamped to 

St Mary’s Church, where artists presented 
an ensemble of storytelling, poetry and 
musical performances that continued until 
10pm. 

One of the aims of this festival was to 
elicit donations for funding a bronze statue 
of Black Shuck as a permanent display in 
the town, to be created by internationally 
acclaimed portrait artist Stuart Pearson 
Wright. It is hoped the festival will become 
an annual event. 

In contrast, the numerous ghosts of 
Farnham have not had the profile of the 


Beast of Bungay, having “kept the noiseless 


tenor of their way” for many years. But 
this Surrey town is poised to promote 
them in full, thanks to an inspired decision 
to mount some ghost-themed events in 
Farnham over Hallowe’en week (26-31 
October). Cultural, artistic and intellectual 
events and the launch of a new ghost walk 
are all scheduled. 

Spearheading this initiative are Roz 


Mortimer and Simon Aeppli of the University 


for the Creative Arts in Farnham, who 
specialise in cinema, 
filmmaking and their 
connections with culture 
and meaning. They realise 
that the ghost beliefs 
of a town or region are 
a complex latticework 
comprising the fusion of 
ancient traditions with 
contemporary experience, 
constantly reframed and 
re-interpreted as time rolls 
on and fashions change. 
Their own psychically 
centred productions 
are concerned with how 
history and landscape 
affect human perceptions 
and guide understanding 
of the world. 

Proceedings will commence on 26 
October 2022 at Farnham Maltings with 
a special cinema screening of the new 
psychological chiller, She Will (reviewed 
FT421:60), on the theme of the lurking 
power of ancient witchcraft, swiftly followed 
on 28 October by a special symposium 
hosted at UCA. Entitled ‘Spectral Cinema 
and Contested Landscapes’, it will be 
looking at the links between filmmaking, 
ghosts and historical memory. 

The question of how beliefs and 
representations shape perception and 


A Strange and Terrible Wunder 


ABOVE: Black Shuck is paraded past St Mary’s Church in Bungay. 


understanding, and ultimately result in 
concrete actions by the living, is a theme 
that Fortean Times has often explored 

over the years, as did Magonia magazine. 
Historians and folklorists have also long 
interested themselves in ghosts as motifs, 
while sociologists have 
been readily adopting 
haunting metaphors 

in studies of cultural 
memory, linking hauntings, 
horror and history, in 
order to approach and 
illuminate violent aspects 
of history across the world 
that reverberate into the 
present. 

Such material can 
often provide daunting 
and distressing subjects 
for examination. Classic 
studies include Avery 
Gordon’s Ghostly Matters: 
Haunting and the 
Sociological Imagination 
(2008), referenced by 
the organisers, who also cite Grace Cho’s 
Haunting the Korean Diaspora: Shame, 
Secrecy, and the Forgotten War (2008), 
and the work of cultural theorist Zuzanna 
Dziuban — The Spectral Turn: Jewish Ghosts 
in the Polish Post-Holocaust Imaginaire 
(2019), on the representation of ghosts in 
both documentary films and fiction. 

A powerful case can certainly be made 
for our images of ghosts being shaped 
by static media in the past. For example, 
historian Professor Owen Davies fingers 
theatrical effects, the Pepper’s Ghost 


reflection trick (see FT400:16) and magic 
lantern shows as influencing our concepts 
of the spectral (see The Haunted, 2007). 
Sir Christopher Frayling gives a fine talk 
on the impact of Henry Fuseli’s painting 
The Nightmare (See FT320:40), eventually 
tracing it all the way to a copy hanging on 
the walls of Sigmund Freud’s consulting 
rooms (Christmas lecture to the Ghost 
Club, December 2012), and Dr Gail Nina 
Anderson is another valued contributor on 
thinking in this area with many interesting 
and original things to say on supernatural 
aspects in art. 

The Farnham conference will focus 
upon the film treatment of ghosts into 
the 21st century, a field replete with 
intriguing insights. Among questions the 
symposium will survey are “what role might 
ghosts have in the way traumatic histories 
are communicated and represented on 
screen?” and “How might the ghost have 
the capacity to bring the past forwards 
to us in the present and enable us to 
reconsider how histories have been 
formed, and by whom?”. 

Some intense sessions scrutinising the 
cinematic treatment of the uncanny may be 
expected, going far beyond consideration 
of light-hearted works such as The Ghost 
Goes West (1935), where a Scottish castle 
complete with a phantom Highlander 
gets shipped out to the USA by a Florida 
magnate. Rather it will be the darker 
and more mysterious stories that will be 
examined. 

And here the organisers may well have 
some significant points to make, even 
though populations in Farnham have 
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fortunately not suffered insurrection, 
conquest or forced expulsion in recent 
centuries. Nonetheless, a plethora of 
cultural, ideological and political meanings 
and resonances may bubble away within 
haunted landscapes and as illuminated by 
the medium of film. 

Louise K Wilson of the University of 
Leeds will be offering “Above and Below: 
Sound, affect and haunted geologies” 
and what sounds like baptism into Welsh 
themed folk horror cinema “Rural Wales as 
Haunted Political Space in Yr Ymadawiad 
(The Passing, 2015) and Gwledd (The 
Feast, 2021) is promised by Kate 
Woodward of Aberystwyth University. While | 
can only speculate as to what Cecilia Mello 
from the University of Sdo Paulo, Brazil, 
will be expounding in “Phantasmagorical 
Realism and Post-Epistemological Ontology 
in Memoria’, | find ‘phantasmagorical’ 
is a great word, reminding me of the 
19th century Phasmatological Society. 
Comprising Oxford students interested in 
the occult, it investigated ghosts between 
1879 and 1885, though with a name 
like that I’m surprised it lasted that long. 
Perhaps and — less creditably — | also find 
myself thinking of the Phantasm film series 
written and directed by Don Coscarelli, a 
collection of increasingly incomprehensible 
graveyard chillers made between 1979 and 
2016 (see David Sutton, “Phantasm Man, 
FT203:42-45). More obviously pertinent to 
this column, given its title, is a paper by 
independent scholar Bronté Schiltz offering 
“Ghosts in the Living Room: Televisual 
Terror in The Stone Tape and Ghostwatch” 
(see p46-49). 

Among other papers being presented at 
this symposium are “Spectral refusals and 
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In the 1970s Farnham 
was viewed as one 
of the most haunted 


towns in England 
aa sss 


disorientating landmarks in documentary 
re-enactments” by Astrid Korporal of 
Kingston University and — providing a full 
and novel immersion in Latino folk horror — 
will be Struan Gray of Falmouth University 
with “Fluid Temporalities: The Significance 
of Water in the Haunted Landscapes 
of Southern Chile” (in passing it might 
be worth asking him what he thinks of 
Morgawr the local sea monster story at 
Falmouth from the 1970s). 

Behind all this lies the realisation that 
the ghost envisaged by the sociologist, the 


poet or the filmmaker is a different entity to i 


the ones sought by the ghost hunter, and 
in turn are often markedly different from 
the ones encountered by actual witnesses. 
Now normally such academic gatherings 
confine their consideration of matters 
ghostly to the lecture hall and don’t relish 
the prospect of any direct or first-hand 
confrontation with any phantom (after 
all, if ghosts do exist the ideological 
underpinnings of many social science 
paradigms will be in jeopardy). 
However, in this regard Simon Aeppli 
and Roz Mortimer have boldly stepped 
out on to the street by organising a new 
Farnham ghost walk, backed by Farnham 
Town Council. Created in conjunction with 
writer Sophie Austin and James Wright 
as composer, 29 October 2022 will see 


LEFT: Farnham Castle, where multiple ghosts 
have been reported over the years, including a 
monk and a girl forced to dance until she died. 


the launch of the ‘F for Farnham ghost 
walk’, using a special sound application. 
This will take the listener on a site-by-site 
ghost hunt around the town. Featuring 

nine geo-located stories, this application 
uses the conceit of giving voice to the 
ghosts of Farnham, enabling participants to 
guide themselves and sample and savour 
locations and stories at their own pace. 

As they say, “Farnham’s phantoms can 
sometimes be heard and occasionally 
seen, but their presence is mostly felt 
as their energy reverberates through the 
bricks and mortar, the flagstones and 
cobbles, and the wooden beams which 
creak with the memory of hanging bodies”. 
This leads us back to just why Farnham 
can be considered a prime location for 
hosting such a festival. 

Back in the 1970s, Farnham was coming 
to be viewed as one of the most haunted 
towns in England in the opinion of two 
leading ghost hunters, Peter Underwood 
(1923-2014), President of the Ghost 
Club, and Andrew Green (1927-2004), 
who lived in neighbouring Sussex. Both 
actively documented Farnham stories 
with Underwood noting a preponderance 
of female ghosts. At the castle alone 
Underwood logged the ghosts of a monk 
in a brown habit, a pathetic little dancing 
girl who was forced to dance until she 
died, a mysterious shadowy figure and 
the sound of footsteps both inside and 
out. He followed up these reports of 
multiple hauntings at the Castle with an 
all-night Ghost Club vigil conducted in 
the great hall in autumn 1974 (results 
were inconclusive). Later in his The 
Ghost Hunter’s Guide (1984), Underwood 
catalogued a wide variety of other ghosts 
across the town, including a Regency 
dandy, a phantom coach and an old 
woman in a cap, along with a melange of 
other seemingly inconsequential wraiths. 
However, viewed collectively they all add 
up to a haunted urban landscape of epic 
proportions. 

Inevitably, a number of these sites have 
changed hands or suffered redevelopment, 
or even been demolished entirely. One 
place that remains a solid sentinel in 
the town is the impressive Church of St 
Andrew, dating from the 12th century. It 
was here that one of the most spectacular 
local ghost experiences occurred shortly 
before Christmas 1943 to a fire watcher 
who wrote an account for the local press: 

“| was on duty alone that night, as my 
fellow duty man was unable to attend. 
| had finished my round and decided 
| would lie on the camp bed and read 


a bit. Presently | heard the clock strike 
eleven, and as | was feeling cold, | got up 
and gathered some rugs to put around 
myself... | must have dozed a bit, but | 

did hear the clock when it boomed out 

the hour of twelve. | counted each stroke, 
and remember thinking, what a long time 
it took to strike twelve. Then all was quiet 
again — nothing but the slight rustling 
sounds caused by the wind, and the creaks 
and soft thuds that one hears in an empty 
church. Again | dozed when, suddenly, 

| was brought to sharp attention by the 
sound of a voice. | sat up listening intently. 
Somebody was speaking. A clear sonorous 
voice appeared to be reciting. | caught 

the words ‘Deus’, ‘Sanctus’, ‘Amicus’. 
Someone was reciting a prayer in Latin. 

“| then became aware of many lights 
like candle flames, moving about, each 
with a little halo. In a few moments the 
lights formed into a double curved line and 
moved towards the door (which was shut), 
and then all disappeared. | neither saw nor 
heard any more.” 

“This experience brought no sense of 
fear, only a feeling of intense wonder.” 

Mark Alexander in Phantom Britain 
(1975) identifies this as a full re- 
enactment of a pre-Reformation Mass 
(the Christmas season was the peak of 
the liturgical season when the portal of 
Heaven was opened) and states that 
several other people have undergone 
similar experiences; Andrew Green in his 
posthumously published Unknown Ghosts 
of the South East (2005) reports one visitor 
saw an entire ghostly congregation, which 
dispersed on the arrival of a churchwarden. 

It must be said that not every writer has 
been quite as enamoured with Farnham. 
One less than impressed was the rather 
formidable Joan Forman (1919-2000), 
author of several sensible but now largely 
forgotten regional ghost books in the 
1970s and the 1980s. Although convinced 
psychic phenomena were real, she wasted 
no time in exposing and dismissing any 
local haunting failing to meet her evidential 
standards (appropriately her favourite 
ghost was a manifestation of Boadicea at 
Cammeringham in Lincolnshire). 

Arriving in Farnham in the course of 
researching her book The Haunted South 
(1984), she considered the ghostly White 
Lad who reputedly jumped from the church 
tower had “ceased to function”. She 
similarly discounted a story about a monk 
of Waverley Abbey after being hung, drawn 
and quartered returned to search for his 
missing entrails, and considered a claim 
that a shadowy figure seen at Vernon 
House is King Charles | “not proven”. But 
many survived her editing and my own 
conversation with Simon Aeppli and Roz 
Mortimer suggests their own enquiries are 
revealing a rich and hitherto undiscovered 


ABOVE: The 12th century St Andrew’s Church, Farnham, scene of a spectacular ghostly encounter 
shortly before Christmas 1943. 


vein of Farnham hauntings. 

One may speculate why it has taken so 
long for Farnham to come back into the 
spotlight. While the ghosts of York thrived 
as an attraction generating a veritable 
and ongoing ghost walk industry copied 
across the globe, spectral Farnham was 
destined to lapse back into obscurity. 
Factors favouring York were its greater size 
and higher tourist flow, but also crucial 
were the determined efforts and lasting 
influence of two local men. One was John 
V Mitchell, who promoted the York walks 
in their early years and whose Ghosts of 
An Ancient City was in print between 1974 
and 1996. Undoubtedly a dedicated book 
helps, but most importantly York also 
enjoyed the presence of a credible and 
easily accessible star witness in Harry 
Martindale, who famously claimed seeing 
a dozen ghostly Roman soldiers cross the 
cellar of the Treasurer’s House in 1953 
(see Alan Murdie, “The Romans in Britain”, 


parts one and two, FT364:18-20, 365:16- 
18). Until overtaken by ill-health, Martindale 
was always content to re-live his experience 
for journalists, researchers and the curious, 
and even conducted some ghost tours 
himself. His was a ghost story a great many 
wanted to be true, with author Richard Felix 
even calling it “the best ghost story in the 
world”. 

Probably you don’t live near either 
Bungay or Farnham and have yet to 
visit either. But both towns are actively 
demonstrating this year how new life can 
be breathed into local stories and legends. 
It is a challenge that can be taken up 
almost anywhere, and | hope the renewed 
collective urge to explore and celebrate 
our eerie heritage will be emulated in many 
other places. 

(Daily Express, 21 Dec 1943; Ghost 
Parade (1945) by Stuart Martin; Haunted 
Churches of England (1989) by George 
McEwan); www.hauntedfarnham.com. 
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STRANGE DAYS 


STRANGE CONTINENT 


| AM THE WALRUS, 
CONTINUED 

When is a rare occurrence 

no longer rare but rather 
commonplace? I had a small 
entry on the walrus in the 
Baltic in my last “Strange 
Continent”, but was not 

aware how often these arctic 
animals actually come to more 
southerly shores. The East 
Frisian islands in Germany 
were visited in 1998, and 
again in September 2021 (the 
animal made stops at Baltrum, 
Spiekeroog, Wangerooge and 
Borkum). Then one nicknamed 
Wally surfaced at Hofn in the 
Hornafjérour, Iceland, and one 
nicknamed Freya fell asleep 
on a submarine in a Dutch 
harbour. NDR, 12+15 Sept; 
Iceland Review, 21 Sept; Blinker, 
23 Sept; Kurier, 3 Nov 2021. 

In March 2022, the walrus 
that had visited Germany 
was seen at Hvide Sande, 
Denmark, and then in Sweden, 
near Goteborg. It was also 
nicknamed Wally and possibly 
was the animal seen in Riigen 
and later Poland. The Baltic 
walrus continued its journey. 
Early in July, it was spotted off 
Latvia’s Baltic coast. On the 
early morning of 4 July, beach 
walkers saw and photographed 
it near the port city of Liepaja; 
eyewitnesses said it returned 
to the sea a little later. Videos 
and photos show eyewitnesses 
getting relatively close to 
the creature and shining a 
flashlight on it. Authorities 
warned against approaching 
it, though: “A wild animal is 
not a circus show,” said one 
official. According to Valdis 
Pilats of the Latvian Nature 
Conservation Agency, it was 
the first documented sighting 
of a walrus in this north- 
eastern European country. 

On 7 July, the walrus had 
relocated to a beach in Slitere 
National Park, also in Latvia. 
“Tn Slitere, the walrus was 
inspected by the Latvian 
Nature Conservation Authority. 
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ULRICH MAGIN brings the Euro-weirdness, including 
more walruses and an assault with a dead seagull 


ABOVE: The unruly Freya rests on a boat in Frognerkilen, Oslo Fjord, Norway, on 19 July. She was later put down. 


According to zoologist Vilnis 
Skuja, the animal is injured 
and obviously malnourished. 
But it is not helpless and does 
not need human help, the 
statement from the national 
park said. The best help for 
the walrus is therefore not to 
approach it, not to drive it back 
into the sea, but to let it rest 
undisturbed on the beach.” 

It travelled on, to Finland 
where it was first observed 
near Hamina. In Kotka it 
capsized a fishing boat when 
it tried to board it. The press 
there christened it ‘Stena’. 
Here, it sunbathed in a private 
garden, and now appeared 
to be very ill. It was brought 
into the animal clinic of 
Korkeasaari zoo, but died there 
in mid-July. Blinker, 3 Mar; 
Euronews, 16 Mar; www.stern. 
de, 4 July; Weser-Kurier, 8 July; 
BZ Berlin; derstandard.de, 20 
July 2022. 

But already, the next walrus 
was jostling for attention. 

It was an aggressive female 
christened ‘Freya’, and she 
caused havoc in Oslo Fjord, 
Norway. She - for Freya was a 


Freya became a 
nuisance when 
she started 

capsizing boats 


lady - became a nuisance when 
she started capsizing boats 
while attempting to climb into 
them at Frognerkilen, only a 
few miles from Oslo. Police 
warned of the danger she 
posed to sailors, but said that 
as walruses were a protected 
species there was no question 
of killing her. 

On 14 August, Frank Bakke- 
Jensen, head of Norway’s 
Fishery Department, said that 
after a comprehensive analysis 
of the threat Freya posed to 
people’s safety, she had been 
put down. So it goes! K6lner 
Stadt-Anzeiger, 5 Aug; netzwerk- 
kryptozoologie.de, 28 Aug 2022. 


OUT OF PLACE 
The ancients took animal 
portents very seriously indeed 


-and perhaps we should too, 
seeing that our wildlife is not 
the same as it used to be. 

Walruses were not the only 
out-of-place animals seen 
this summer. In the Seine, 
in France, a beluga surfaced 
and there were fears for its 
health, as it looked sick and 
emaciated. msn.com, 5 Aug 
2022. 

In March 2022, police 
discovered a live puma ina 
wooden box in the back of a 
car they stopped at Neunburg, 
Bavaria. Augsburger Allgemeine, 
15 Mar 2022. 

In April, a panther was 
spotted several times in 
Salento, Italy, and in July 2022, 
a crocodile was observed on 
the fields between Francavilla 
Fontana and Villa Castelli in 
Brindisi province, Italy. “It 
was very large, and I snapped 
a photo, then ran away,” the 
witness told the press. He’d 
spotted the creature after 
hearing a noise. Although 
he thought it “didn’t seem 
dangerous, it was still very 
big”. The photo shows the 
animal surrounded by olive 
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trees and vegetables. It was 
not clear, at the time of press 
reports, whether police were 
searching for the reptile or not 
or whether, as some claimed, 
the whole thing was a hoax. 
notizie.tiscali.it; www.ecoo.it, 
22 July 2022. 

Some out-of-place animals, 
once very fortean indeed, 
have become so common one 
can say they have essentially 
colonised new (or, rather old) 
territory. One example are 
wolves, which have become 
widespread in Germany (one 
pack lives in the hills just 
above my home), but the one 
seen walking through the city 
of Hanover, Germany, early 
in August 2022, made the 
headlines. NDR, 10 Aug 2022. 

Meanwhile, in Bulgaria, 
scientists unearthed, in the 
storage room of the Archive 
of the Bulgarian National 
Museum for Natural History, 
the remains of a fossil animal, 
discovered in the 1970s, of a 
European panda bear, this 
epitome of Chinese bamboo 
forests. Although only two 
teeth have been preserved, the 
palzontologists, cooperating 
with Chinese experts, are 
sure they come from a giant 
panda, although one that 
became extinct over 6 million 
years ago, Nikolai Spassov, the 
museum’s director, told the 
press when he presented the 
Bulgarian giant panda to the 
world. www.wa.de, 3 Aug 2022. 


MORE WEIRD WEATHER 
Strange weather due to 
drought and heavy rainfall 
continued in Europe. There 
were daily reports of forest 
fires, reservoirs that had 
run dry to reveal sunken 
villages or megalithic sites, 
and the heat was broken 
only by torrential rains and 
subsequent floods. In mid- 
August, heavy thunderstorms 
in France, Italy and Austria 
claimed 13 victims, and 
over 100 boats in the 
Mediterranean suffered 
distress at sea. Kolner Stadt- 
Anzeiger, 20 Aug 2022. 

Even the largest rivers 
became sandbanks, then 


STRANGE DAYS 


ABOVE LEFT: A view of the romantic Rhine, almost dry, near Bingen. ABOVE RIGHT: Two giggling models and a shocked nun. 


ran dry. Many newspapers 
reported that at Langeais in 
France, the mighty river Loire 
had completely evaporated, 
leaving only a desert of gravel 
and sand. A dramatic image 
went viral, but it only shows 
one arm of the river, while 
another still holds water. 
Kleine Zeitung, 11 Aug 2022. 

During a cruise on the 
Rhine, early in August, I saw 
that much of the river was 
dry, with rocky islets and 
large gravel banks, but vessels 
were still able to navigate it, 
although only with a fraction 
of their usual cargo. 


PEOPLE ARE STRANGE 
In July 2022 two Italian 
models, Serena de Ferrari 
and Kyshan Wilson, were 
doing a photoshoot for Not 
Yet magazine in the Spanish 
Quarter of Naples, Italy. 
As part of the shoot they 
were kissing on the street 
when a nun in white habit 
approached them angrily, 
pressed herself between them, 
and separated them. “What 
are you two doing here?”, she 
asked them angrily. “This is 
the Devil’s work!” The two 
models began to giggle, and 
the courageous nun made the 
sign of the Cross, mumbled 
“Jesus, Joseph and Mary” and 
walked away. The magazine 
put the small video online, and 
it went viral. www.focus.de, 21 
July 2022. 

While the motivation of 
an elderly nun is easy to 
understand, a version of 
the dead parrot sketch that 


unfolded in Hamburg is far 
more bizarre. On 23 August 
2022, a 41-year-old man 
walked towards a 31-year-old 
woman at the Ojendorfer 
Lake, molested her and two 
other women, at the same 
time exposing his genitals. 
When the woman took out 

her cell phone to inform the 
police, the man became very 
angry and attacked her witha 
dead gull. Luckily, the woman 
remained unharmed, although 
it was not clear where the man 
had found his avian offensive 
weapon. When police arrived, 
the attacker jumped into the 
lake and swam away, and two 
coppers had to go out in a boat 
to force him out of the water 
and arrest him. web.de, 24 Aug 
2022. 


DEATHS OLD AND NEW 
When hikers discovered 
human bones wrapped in a 
plastic sheet in March in a 
stream near Wetter on the 
Ruhr, Germany, the police 
were called immediately. But 
forensic experts ruled out 

a recent murder case - the 
bones belonged to a man 
who must have died c.1850. 
It was assumed that the man 
(who was determined to have 
been 42.8 years old by dental 
analysis) had either been 
killed or had died from natural 
causes 150 years ago, and that 
the plastic sheet the remains 
were found in had washed 
down the river in a flood and 
wrapped itself around the 
bones accidentally. Kélner 
Stadt-Anzeiger, 1 July 2022. 


A tragic death occurred in 
July in Bad Sulza, Germany. 
A 62-year-old man was 
mowing his lawn when the 
earth opened beneath him 
and swallowed him up. He 
was killed instantly. His wife, 
when looking for him, only 
found the lawn mower and a 
hole in the ground. Experts 
are now trying to find what 
caused the hole, which is some 
6m (20ft) deep and 1m (3ft) 
wide. web.de, 5 July 2022. 


REVENGE OF THE STONE 
Old folktales tell us that 
uprooting menhirs is a bad 
idea — people who attempt it 
are invariably killed by falling 
stones. This year, it was the 
other way round. In Brittany, 
France, an 8.3m (27ft) high 
replica menhir weighing 30 
tonnes was to be erected 

in the planned tourist park 
StoneBreizh near Carhaix. 
The menhir was to be part of 
a “prehistoric stone circle” on 
the site, with a diameter of 
43m (141ft) and consisting of 
36 large stones. It was to be 
surrounded by a second circle 
made of slate. 

The circle was to represent 
Neolithic Brittany and to 
celebrate “the new-found 
pride of Brittany”, although 
Iam not aware of any 
such genuine megalithic 
arrangement in the region. 
Dozens of volunteers helped 
with the erection, but then 
a cable broke, the stone fell, 
and four people were injured 
and had to be hospitalised. 
Die Rheinpfalz, 5 July 2022. 
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ALIEN ZOO _ news From THE CRYPTOZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


A NEW WINGED CAT 
ENCOUNTER 

It’s been quite a while since | last 
learned of a hitherto unreported 
encounter with a genuine winged 
cat, i.e. one whose ‘wings’ consist 
of stretchable extensions of furry 
skin (due to a rare genetically 
induced condition called feline 
cutaneous asthenia, as | 
discovered back in the 1990s), 
rather than merely clumps of 
matted fur. So | was very pleased 
to receive on 30 August 2022 the 
following details from American 
correspondent Kevin Hoxsey, which 
he has kindly permitted me to 
reproduce here in full: 

“In late summer of either 1991 
or 1992, | was visiting a friend of a 
friend who owned a farm in Lapeer, 
Michigan (roughly an hour north of 
Detroit). I’ve since lost touch with 
the friend, so cannot be certain of 
the year nor the exact location of 


LEFT: Kevin Hoxsey’s sketch of the 
‘winged’ cat he encountered on a farm in 


PB ee ee Michigan in the early 1990s. 
2 aa SAME, effose 
“He pr sive 
LZ, this latest bona fide winged cat to 
the lengthy list of examples that 
rN I’ve previously revealed exclusively 
y) \ ; in Alien Zoo down through the 
\- 3 HEAD decades. My sincere thanks to 
; \ 4. Kevin for bringing his memorable 
ae. Z encounter to my attention. Kevin 
/ | \ ‘ie ay / "1 — Hoxsey, pers. comm., 30 Aug 2022. 
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the farm. While walking alongside 
the barn | noticed a cat jogging 


along ahead of me in that bouncy little trot 
they have. It seemed to have blackish thin : 


plastic wrapped somewhat loosely around 
it, which was flapping as it moved, so | 
ran ahead to disentangle it. The material | 
thought was plastic was actually a pair of 
‘wings’. These extended from each side. 
The cat was a tom in good health, likely 
just a few years old — not a kitten, not old. 
No fleas or ticks noticed. Uncastrated. 
Long length fur, white with large black 
areas (the extensions were black, leading 
to my misidentification). It was a friendly 
cat, and allowed me to examine it. A 
lifelong interest in forteana meant I’d read 
of winged cats before and here was my 
chance to see one in person! 

“The wings (I’ll leave off the quotation 
marks from here on out) were not true 
wings. They were furry on the outside, 
with just smooth skin on the inside. It was 
definitely not just matted fur — healthy 
skin extended from the body of the cat 
a good two to three inches into the body 
of the wing. The interior became more 
dry and tough as it extended outward 
from the body. No bones or muscle 
mass that | could feel inside. They were 
loosely attached and | could move them 
easily, and of course I’d seen them 
bouncing before. The interior skin was 
hairless (or very, very fine — | saw none 
at all) along the inside of the wings and 
the corresponding area on the animal’s 
flanks. The edges were crinkly and 
somewhat crunchy when squeezed, 
especially at the tips, getting smoother 
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and softer closer to the body of the cat. 

The tips also curved inwards slightly, 

and the whole wing was curved in a long 

stretched ‘C’ or gentle boomerang curve. 
“The wings ranged in thickness but 

probably averaged 3/4in [1.9cm] without 


great variation except at the tip, which 
: was about a %in [1.8cm] thick (if it had 


been flattened). The bare skin reminded 
me of the skin of a newborn mouse or 
rabbit. There were no tears, damage, or 
other wound to the inside of the wings 
or flanks. The skin was a healthy pink 


with blood vessels seen through it. The 


ribs were also sticking out a bit without 
a covering of fur. The cat didn’t mind me 


; feeling or gently squeezing the wings, 


luckily! They could be pulled away from 


the body to about a 45° angle before the 


cat protested. | asked the farmer about 


the cat but was told ‘It’s just a barn cat’. 


He hadn’t really paid much mind to the 
animal, and didn’t recall any preceding it 


that had the condition. | looked for and 
: found two other cats on the farm but 


neither had anything unusual about them. 
“I’ve attached a sketch of what | 

can remember. | apologise for the poor 

quality, but artistic ability is not found 

in my skill set! | wish cellphones with 

camera function existed at that time. | 

was able to examine and play with the cat 


for at least 15 minutes and could have 
: taken dozens of photos and video. Oh 
: well. If wishes were fishes...” 


Kevin’s detailed description confirms 


that the cat’s ‘wings’ were certainly not 


just matted fur, so I’m delighted to add 


recently from fellow fortean Glen 
Vaudrey that in reality the wulver 
had lately been exposed, albeit 
not very publicly, as a modern-day 
fraud. As documented by Faroese scholar 
Jakob Jakobsen in his classic 1901 book- 
length article on Shetland place-names, 
Shetlandsgernes Stednavne, there 
are numerous examples all over these 
islands that begin with ‘Wol’, a prefix 
clearly derived from ‘alf’, an Old Norse 
word for ‘fairy’, because the vowel ‘a’ 
often turns into ‘wo’ in Shetland names. 
However, in 1933 another folklorist, 
Jessie Saxby, claimed a very different, 
far more dramatic, but linguistically 
unsubstantiated explanation for such 
place names. For in her book Shetland 
Traditional Lore, she boldly asserted 
that they should be translated with the 
prefix ‘wolf’, not ‘fairy’, in support of 
which she invented an entirely fictitious 
Shetland folk entity — the wulver, together 
with a detailed but equally imaginary 
description of its lifestyle and behaviour. 
In subsequent decades, the wulver has 
attracted considerable public interest 
and attention, but confirming its hoax 
nature is the stark fact that there is no 
wulver tradition pre-dating the 1930s 
and Saxby’s writings. RIP the whimsical 
wulver, a Shetland folklore stalwart that 
never was. My thanks to Glen Vaudrey for 
alerting me to this revelation and to an 
online Shetland Museum and Archives 
article from last year by Brian Smith, in 
which this tragic tale is duly laid bare. 
Glen Vaudrey, pers. comm., 20 Aug 
2022; www.shetlandmuseumandarchives. 
org.uk/blog/the-real-story-behind-the- 
shetland-wulver 18 May 2021. 
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WEIRD WEATHER | 


RAINBOW SCARF CLOUDS 
August produced sightings of 
not one, but two rare “rainbow 
scarf clouds”, one in Haikou 
City, China, and another over 
Hamilton, Virginia. Officially 
known as pileus clouds, scarf 
clouds are short-lived lens- 
shaped clouds that form above 
a cumulus cloud as a result of 
strong updrafts. They usually 
appear just before the cumulus 
turns into a cumulonimbus storm 
cloud and so often indicate 

that severe weather is on the 
way; not all of them, though, 
produce rainbows. The rainbow 
effect is not caused in the same 
way as regular rainbows and is 
more properly known as cloud 
iridescence. “Cloud iridescence 
forms when the water droplets 
or ice crystals in the cloud 
diffract the light around the 
outside of the droplet, as opposed 
to bending the light through 
it,” said Weather Channel 
meteorologist Jen Carfagno in 
response to the Virginia cloud. 
cbsnews.com, 12 Aug; ndtv.com, 30 
Aug 2022. 


IN THE PINK 

In June, the west of England 
was treated to a pink rainbow. 
This coincided with a sunset 
following rain and a cloud of 

red Saharan dust being blown 
across the UK. The dust produced 
extremely vivid red sunsets 
across the country, so the light 
was strongly concentrated in the 
red part of the spectrum. When 
it rained at the same time, the 
light refracted by the raindrops 
was already predominantly 

red, so the rainbow’s colour was 
unusually strong in the red band 
and unusually weak in most of 
the other bands, resulting in a 
narrow rainbow that appeared 
to be almost entirely red-pink in 
colour. BBC News, 19 June 2022. 


DEADLY HAILSTONES 

On 30 August, a 10-minute 
hailstorm caused havoc in the 
Girona region of Catalonia, 

with the area being battered by 
hailstones up to 10cm (4in) in 
diameter. At least 50 people were 
injured, mostly suffering severe 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: A rainbow scarf cloud over Haikou City, China; a pink rainbow 
photographed by Amy Shakespeare over Falmouth; a barrel containing human remains 
on the dried up bed of Lake Mead, Nevada; a ‘hunger stone’ on the Elbe in Czechia. 


The summer brought rainbow clouds, pink rainbows, high-impact 
hailstones and droughts that revealed long-submerged secrets 


bruising and broken bones, but a 
20-month-old child died of severe 
head trauma after being struck 
by one of the hailstones while out 
with her parents. The hailstorm, 
the most intense to hit the area 
in 20 years, also caused extensive 
damage to cars and buildings. 
“The hail only fell for 10 minutes, 
but it was 10 minutes of terror,” 
said local councilor Carme 

Vall. Musician Sicus Carbonell, 
whose band was playing ona 
canvas-covered terrace when the 
storm hit, said: “People started 
screaming and hiding, a hailstone 
broke though the fabric... and 
Itold my group that either we 

get into the restaurant or... we 
wouldn’t make it.” editioncnn. 
com, 31 Aug; BBC News, 1 Sept 
2022. 


HIGH AND DRY 

While a third of Pakistan is 
underwater from apocalyptic 
flooding, large parts of the rest 
of the world are experiencing 
serious drought, resulting in 
rivers and lakes sinking to 
record low levels, revealing some 
unexpected finds. As the waters 
receded in Lake Mead near Las 
Vegas, Nevada, long-hidden 
secrets were revealed; these 
included the corpse of someone 
shot in the 1970s or 1980s in a 
suspected mob hit stuffed into 

a rusting barrel; more human 
remains on a sandbar, probably 
from a drowning victim, and 

the remains of a WWII landing 
craft. In Europe “hunger stones” 
appeared in the Elbe River in 
Czechia and Germany. Carved 
as far back as the 15th century, 
these stones mark the water 
levels of severe droughts and are 
intended to warn of hard times 
and famine ahead should the 
rivers fall to these extremely low 
levels. In the Danube, low water 
levels have revealed more than 
20 ships sunk in WWII, some still 
containing cargoes of explosives. 
In the UK, the official source of 
the Thames dried up for the first 
time on record, shortening the 
length of the river by 4km (2.5 
miles). [AP] 10 May, 1 Jul; mirror. 
co.uk, 5 Aug; nypost.com, 17 Aug; 
yahoo.com, 19 Aug 2022. 
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TOMER STROLIGHT / TWITTER 


FORTEAN FOLLOW-UPS 


Finding God in Bitcoin, more Russian oligarchs 
meet sticky ends and a mystery drone update 


ABOVE LEFT: Tomer Strolight found God through the “incorruptible system” of Bitcoin. ABOVE RIGHT: A ‘Thank God for Bitcoin’conference took place earlier this year. 


BLOCKCHAIN RELIGION 
[FT418:24-25] 
“a While some 
people are setting 
up blockchain 
religions, others 
are finding the 
Christian god 
via Bitcoin, the most popular 
blockchain currency. 

After discovering Bitcoin 
in 2013, Tomer Strolight, 52, 
decided that “The more I 
studied it, the more I realised 
that this is an incorruptible 
system, that this is a system that 
has justice built into it through 
math and truth.” He decided 
it was not just the work of 
humans, but “the genius of God” 
-a discovery that led him to be 
baptised. 

He was not the first to 
come to God through Bitcoin; 
there is a whole network of 
Christian Bitcoiners who held 
their first conference, ‘Thank 
God for Bitcoin’, in 2022. Their 
faith has not been shaken 
by the coin’s recent crash in 
value. “Conviction will steady 
us in times of volatility or 
doubt,” says Patrick Melder, 
author of The Christian Case 
for Bitcoin. Religious scholar 
Joseph Laycock of Texas State 
University says: “In America, 
we have Christian versions of 
everything. We have Christian 
golf balls in addition to normal 
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golf balls. We have Christian rap 
albums in addition to normal 
rap albums.” It has also been 
pointed out that Bitcoin itself 
comes with all the trappings 

of a religion, with a mysterious 
and pseudonymous founder, 
Satoshi Nakamoto, a sacred 
text, Nakamoto’s white paper in 
which he laid out the blueprint 
for the cryptocurrency, and 

a holiday, Bitcoin Pizza Day, 
which marks the first time 
someone used Bitcoin to buy 
something (pizzas). Henry 
Romp, a 30-year-old software 
developer from Vermont 

has formed the “Church of 
Bitcoin” based on this, saying: 
“When Satoshi Nakamoto 
created Bitcoin, I think that 

he was divinely inspired... a 
benevolent God of some sort 
either sent him, or sent him 

the idea.” Romp periodically 
holds ‘audio services’ on Twitter, 
with readings from Nakamoto’s 
white paper, and has a library of 
Bitcoin books he shares with the 
curious. slate.com, 12 July 2022. 


DRONE SWARMS 
FT418:18-19] 
The mysterious 
drone swarms 
that persistently 
buzzed US Navy 
ships off the coast 
of California in 
2019 have become slightly less 


mysterious with a potential 
source for the intruders being 
identified. A freedom of 
information (FOI) request by 
The Drive revealed that the fleet 
was being persistently shadowed 
by the Hong Kong-flagged bulk 
carrier MV Bass Strait and 

that Naval Intelligence had 
identified it as the likely source 
of the drone swarms which 

they describe as consisting 

of “Quadcopter style UAS 
(Unmanned Aerial Systems)” 
being operated in a safe and 
professional manner. The 
triangular appearance of some 
of the objects was also explained 
in a congressional hearing as “a 
result of light passing through 
the night vision goggles, and 
then being recorded by an SLR 
camera”. Other drones, flown 

in a less professional manner, 
were identified as probably 
originating from small fishing 
vessels in the area. 

The Drive’s FOI also revealed 
that the Navy’s most advanced 
destroyer, USS Zumwalt, the 
first of a controversial new class 
of stealth ships, had also been 
swarmed by drones flying in a 
fixed rectangular formation, this 
time without a source ship being 
identified, and that so far, the 
Navy has not been successful in 
tracking any drones back to an 
unambiguous source. thedrive. 
com, 10 Jun 2022; 30 Aug 2022. 


OLIGARCHS CARK IT 
[FT421:8-9] 

The spate of 
mysterious deaths 
of oligarchs and 
other influential 
Russians has 

* continued 
unabated in recent months. On 
1 September Ravil Maganov, 
chair of the board of Lukoil, 
Russia’s largest private oil 
company, “fell from a window 

at Central Clinical Hospital”, 
according to the Interfax 

news agency, and “died from 
injuries sustained”. Maganov 
was believed to have been in 
hospital for treatment for a heart 
condition and was also reported 
to be on antidepressants. The 
Tass news agency said he had 
“taken his own life”, while Baza, 
a Russian news site with strong 
official connections, suggested 
he had slipped from his sixth 
floor balcony while smoking, but 
explained this was impossible 

to verify as the CCTV had been 
turned off for repairs. Probably 
coincidentally, Maganov’s death 
took place the same day that 
Vladimir Putin visited the 
hospital to pay cursory respects 
to the last Soviet leader, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, who had died there 
earlier in the week. Maganov 
was at least the eighth senior 
figure from the Russian energy 
sector to meet a mysterious 


end this year and his death 
attracted attention as Lukoil 
had been one of the few Russian 
companies to criticise the 
invasion of Ukraine, publicly 
calling for a ceasefire a week 
after the attack began. 

In Georgetown, Washington 
DC, Latvian-American 
investment banker and 
former Russian nightclub 
entrepreneur Dan Rapoport 
also died after allegedly 
jumping from a window, this 
time in his apartment. He had 
worked for influential Russian 
businessmen in Moscow but had 
left the country after falling 
out with Putin. Returning to 
the US, he had been a vocal 
supporter of Ukraine and of 
Alexei Navalny, the imprisoned 
Russian opposition leader. 

His wife Alena denied that 
Rapoport had killed himself, 
saying there were “no notes, 
no suicide”, while Yuniya 
Pugacheva, a former editor of 
Russian Tatler, claimed that 
his dog had been found ina 
nearby park with a suicide note 
and money. Washington police 
said the death remains under 
investigation, but that there 
were no signs of anyone else 
being involved. 

In August, Darya Dugina, 
the daughter of Russian 
political theorist and ideologue 
Alexander Dugin, was killed by 
a car bomb in Moscow. Dugin, 

a former occultist whose ideas 
of “National Bolshevism” and a 
Eurasian land empire to oppose 
the West are believed to have 


been strong influences on Putin 
(see FT349:48-51, 418:36-41) is 
thought by some to be close to 
the Russian leader, although 
others dispute this. It is believed 
that the bomb was aimed at 
assassinating him rather than 
Darya as they had attended a 
cultural festival together, but 
changed travel plans at the 

last minute, meaning Darya 
was driving the vehicle her 
father was originally going 

to use. Russian authorities 
blamed Ukraine, who denied 
responsibility saying. But there 
were later claims that the bomb 
was the responsibility of the 
National Republican Army 
(NRA), a previously unknown 
group of “Russian partisans” 
fighting the Putin regime. 

Ivan Pechorin, 39, 
handpicked by Putin to head 
up the development of natural 
resources, particularly oil 
and gas, in Russia’s Arctic 
territories, died when he fell 
from his yacht while sailing off 
Russia’s Pacific coast near Cape 
Ignatiev in early September. 
Pechorin was the second senior 
Russian official to perish 
mysteriously in the Arctic 
recently; last year Yevgeny 
Zinichev, 55, Emergencies 
Minister and a former Putin 
bodyguard fell off a waterfall 
in the Russian Arctic. He was 
allegedly being groomed asa 
successor by Putin and there 
have been claims that he was 
murdered. Independent, 17 Aug; 
theguardian.com, 21 Aug, 1 Sept; 
dailystar.co.uk, 12 Sept 2022. 


ABOVE: Clockwise from top left: Maganov, Rapoport, Dugina and Pechov. 
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by Mat Coward 


The myth 


Foxes are nocturnal. 


The “truth” 


Although it’s far from unusual in the UK to see foxes enjoying the 
noonday sun on the roof of a garden shed, it still shocks many 
people; some kind folk phone wildlife rescuers, so convinced are 
they that something must be wrong. But as the ecologist Adele 
Brand points out, in what is surely the best book ever written 

on Vulpes vulpes (see Sources, below), foxes aren’t nocturnal, 
or diurnal. Rather, they tailor their activities to local conditions. 
Where they face human persecution by day, for instance, they 
will stick to the nights; if their prey only comes out during the 
day, that’s when the foxes come out. Field voles, the British 
fox’s favoured prey, become diurnal in below-zero temperatures, 
and therefore so does the fox. Other myths dealt with by Brand 
include the old belief that only males have white-tipped tails, 

and that foxes are either solitary animals or that they are pack- 
hunters: neither is true — they are social animals that hunt 
alone. Human urine will not scare foxes away from your chicken 
coop; foxes that visit gardens are used to smelling (and ignoring) 
humans all the time. And did you know that foxes trigger an 
optical illusion in humans, by which they appear to us to be 
“larger when they are further away”? 


Disclaimer 


If you feel any of our tales need brushing up, hunt us down on 
the letters page. 


Sources 
The Hidden World of the Fox by Adele Brand (William Collins, 2019). 


Mythchaser 


Is it true, a reader wants to know, aS many 

believe, that Sherlock Holmes (or, if you’re feeling 
particularly pedantic, his creator, Arthur Conan Doyle) 
invented the idea of taking plaster casts of suspects’ 
footprints? It’s not unheard of for science fiction writers 
to create concepts that inspire real-life developments, 
but does the same go for crime fiction? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HUNT EMERSON 


THE C@2NSPIRASPHERE 


The death of American judge Kenneth Starr reawakens memories of the rumoured dirty 
dealings and mysterious deaths surrounding Bill Clinton says NOEL ROONEY 


DEVILIN A BLUE 
DRESS 

The recent death of 

Kenneth Starr will, for 

many people, dredge up 
memories of a presidential 
scandal. But the nature of 
that scandal may not be 

the same for everyone: 

for some, the image of 
Monica Lewinsky and that 
blue dress is forever tied to 
Starr’s increasingly zealous 
pursuit of Bill Clinton; for 
others, particularly those 

in the Conspirasphere, he 
will always be associated with 
exonerating the Clintons from 
two legal rabbit holes. 

The story of Clinton’s 
‘inappropriate’ (as the 
President later admitted) 
relationship with Lewinsky is 
hardly the stuff of conspiracy 
theories. Nonetheless, the 
impeachment inquiry was 
called such by none other than 
Hillary Clinton; she claimed 
that Starr was part of a ‘vast 
right-wing conspiracy’ to 
undermine the Clintons and, 
by extension, the Democratic 
Party. And later, when the 
Epstein affair became the 
subject of both legitimate 
enquiry and conspiracy 
theories, there was a curious 
iconographic link with the 
Lewinsky business; a painting 
of Bill Clinton, wearing a blue 
dress, adorned the wall of 
Epstein’s Manhattan mansion. 

The whiff of conspiracy 
was never far from Starr’s 
dealings with the Clintons. 
He was originally tasked with 
investigating the Whitewater 
affair, a shady, failed 
property deal that led to 
serious questions about Bill 
(then governor of Arkansas) 
Clinton’s probity, and was 
haunted by rumours of far 
dirtier dealings — drug running, 
money laundering and dubious 
deaths — involving Clinton in 
his gubernatorial days. Starr 
cleared them of any illegal 
actions in Whitewater; but he 
didn’t stop there, and that’s 
what keeps the C-sphere 


Starr moved 
to pursuing a 
trail of sexual 
impropriety 


interested. 

In 1993, a mere six months 
into Clinton’s presidency, Vince 
Foster, who had been the 
Clinton family lawyer and had 
been appointed as a senior 
legal counsel in the White 
House, was found dead. The 
investigation that followed 
decided, in unseemly haste, 
according to some observers, 
that Foster had committed 
suicide. Starr was the lead 
investigator in the case, and 
he confirmed the verdict of 
suicide in 1994. 

The apparent anomalies in 
the case are many, and the 
activity of people connected 
to Foster, particularly those 
in the White House, aroused 
a lot of suspicion. Clinton 
aides allegedly crossed police 
tape to clear Foster’s office 
of potentially incriminating 
evidence (whether on the 
hinky suicide, Whitewater, or 
the Clinton Body Count more 
generally, depends on which 
source one reads). Meanwhile, 
Starr set off in a quite different 
direction. 

During the Whitewater 
investigation, a number 
of allegations emerged 
concerning Bill Clinton’s 
behaviour towards women. 
One in particular, Paula Jones, 


publicly accused him of 
making inappropriate 
sexual advances to her. 
While it was not strictly 
central to the case, Starr 
picked up on it. And when 
rumours of the President’s 
dalliance with a young 
intern, Monica Lewinsky, 
began to circulate, he 
moved from investigating 
financial skulduggery to 
pursuing a trail of sexual 
impropriety. 
While to those on the 
left, Starr was a man 
obsessed, striving against 
all odds to unseat a popular 
President, to the right, he 
was a creature of smoke and 
mirrors. The Lewinsky scandal 
was — and still is - seen as 
a diversion from much more 
sinister goings on involving the 
genial Bill Clinton: tales of drug 
running to which he turned a 
blind eye in return for financial 
rewards; dark rumours of 
people who opposed him 
turning up dead in mysterious 
circumstances. Vince Foster, in 
this view, was just the tip of a 
murderous iceberg that should 
have sunk the Clintons, but 
didn’t. 

So the unfortunate Mr Starr, 
in his zeal to (perhaps) do the 
right thing — or the Right Thing 
— ended up loved by no one 
and suspected by both sides. 
His obituaries reflect this; they 
are partisan and demeaning, 
and written in the kind of tone 
that, were it not in the liberal 
mainstream, would be seen 
as conspiratorial. His legacy 
in the C-sphere is forever tied 
to the Foster case, a genuine 
mystery that refuses to slip 
into obscurity and regularly 
threatens to rise up and bite 
the Clintons; a posteriori, so 
to speak. 

When the Lewinsky 
affair was happening, the 
Trump presidency was just 
a mischievous twinkle in 
an eccentric legislator’s 
eye. Fast forward to the 
present, and we have seen 
the Trump campaign and 


tenure in the White House 
tainted by accusations that 
in themselves have turned 
out to be conspiracy theories 
— Russiagate only the most 
egregious. Hillary Clinton is 
seen by many both in the 
C-sphere and on the patriotic 
right as being at the centre 
of the allegations, and the 
determined campaign to oust 
him. 

The Donald is no stranger to 
conspiracy theories, of course; 
during the 2016 election 
campaign | compiled a list of 
the conspiracy theories he 
had espoused and it was quite 
impressive. He fell short of Flat 
Earth theory, but otherwise it 
was all there. So perhaps it is 
no surprise to hear that, with 
an election tilt in 2024 likely on 
his mind, he has begun to post 
comments suggesting support 
for Q and QAnon. 

On the face of it, that’s an 
odd choice. Q stopped posting 
in late 2020, when it became 
clear that Biden would usurp 
Trump from the White House. 
And apart from a brief flurry 
of posts in June this year, 
the Q stream has remained 
moribund. One might wonder 
if Trump is hoping to wake the 
sleeping prophet in time for 
the mid-terms, or failing that, 
for the 2024 campaign: two 
comebacks for the price of 
one. 

Some commentators see 
his post of “the storm is 
coming”, a popular Q slogan, 
as sinister, perhaps forgetting 
that Trump was the originator 
of the phrase. In any case, 
and like the Starr obituaries, 
it shows that good conspiracy 
theories are hard to kill. 


SOURCES 
www.msn.com/en-gb/news/ 
world/kenneth-starr-lawyer- 
who-led-the-drive-to-impeach- 
president-clinton-over-the- 
zippergate-affair-obituary/ar- 
AA110HSv\; https://apnews.com/ 
article/technology-donald-trump- 
conspiracy-theories-government- 
and-politics-db50c6f709b17068 
86a876ae6ac298e2 


MEDICAL BAG 


VIRTUAL TWINS 

Conjoined Brazilian twins 
Bernardo and Arthur Lima, 
aged nearly four, became the 
oldest craniopagus, or fused 
brain, twins to be successfully 
separated. While one in 60,000 
births produces conjoined 
twins, only five per cent of those 
are craniopagus. They were 

also the first conjoined twins 

to be separated using virtual 
reality (VR) and their operation 
was one of the most complex 
separations ever attempted. It 
was masterminded by surgeon 
Noor Ul Owase Jeelani who has 
previously separated six other 
sets of conjoined twins, and 
who described the procedure as 
“man-on-Mars stuff”. It involved 
surgeons in separate countries 
who wore VR headsets and 
operated in the same “virtual 
reality room” together. They 
had previously prepared for the 
operation using VR projections 
of the twins derived from CT 
and MRI scans. Separating the 
twins took seven surgeries and 27 
hours of operating time involving 
almost 100 medical staff. After 
the operation the twins were 
reported to be recovering well 
and were being prepared for 
months of rehabilitation to 
learn how to live as separate 
individuals. BBC News, 1 Aug 
2022. 


TWIN TWINS 

When Ashley Ness, 35, went to 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston for an ultrasound 
scan, the technician had to 
leave the room to Google if 
what they thought they had 
seen was possible. It was: Ness 
was simultaneously pregnant 
with two sets of twins. While 
not completely impossible, 
conceiving two sets of twins 
at the same time is likely to 
occur only once in 10 million 
pregnancies. It happens 

when two eggs are released 

at ovulation, rather than one, 
then both are fertilised, each 
with a different sperm, and 
both fertilised eggs then go 
on to split and form twins. The 
pregnancy was unexpected; 


-y 


ABOVE: Conjoined craniopagus twins 
Bernardo and Arthur Lima have now 
been succesfully separated. RIGHT: 
Michael Richard ended up with a steel 
rod through his neck and head after a 
fall from a roof. 


Ness, who has an eight-year-old 
daughter and two stepsons, had 
resigned herself to being unable 
to conceive again after four 
miscarriages and was reported 
to be overjoyed at the sudden 
growth of her family. The sets 

of twins, two girls and two boys, 
were delivered 12 weeks early by 
czesarean and were all reported 
to be healthy. Her doctor, Dr 
Ahmet Baschat, said it was the 
first time he’d encountered a 
birth like this in his 30-year 
career. Metro.co.uk, 31 Jul 2022. 


TOO MANY TWINS! 

In Western Nigeria Ayopo 
Ogunleye has become a local 
celebrity for fathering five sets 
of twins, unusual even in the 
Yoruba community to which 
he belongs, which has one of 
the highest rates of twin births 
in the world. Twins are known 
as “Tbeji” and traditionally 
they should be followed by a 
single birth known as “Idowu”. 
However, each time Ogunleye’s 
wife conceived, she produced 
twins. He is now on his own, 
raising his seven surviving 
children, as his wife left him 


This month's patients include an unfeasibly large number of twins, 
conjoined and otherwise, and a man with a metal rod through his head 


after her parents complained 
that she was having too many 
twins. The father does not affect 
the chance of twins being born, 
but the chance of having non- 
identical twins is increased if the 
mother carries a particular gene. 
Optimistically, Ogunleye does 
not rule out marrying again and 
having more children. “Children 
are blessings from God,” he said. 
BBC News, 4 Jul 2022. 


SKEWERED 

House painter Michael Richard 
from Nederland, Texas, had a 
lucky escape after he fell from 
the ground floor roof of a home 
he was working on, landing face 
down in the garden. “Next thing 
I know is I’m on the ground and I 
tried to stand up and I can’t stand 
up,” he said. He had landed ona 
steel reinforcing rod projecting 
from the ground, which had 
gone in through his neck and out 


through his skull, pinning him to 
the ground and leaving several 
inches of metal projecting from 
the back of his head. One of his 
colleagues used bolt cutters to 
cut the rod off at ground level 
allowing Richard to stand up by 
the time paramedics arrived. 
They managed to stabilise his 
head and neck and get him to the 
nearest trauma centre. There, 
doctors told him the metal rod 
was “just millimetres” from 
hitting his larynx, spinal cord 
and vital arteries. Surgery to 
remove the rod took about an 
hour and Richard is likely to 
recover swiftly with no lasting 
damage. “We can train for this all 
day long, it’s almost 20 years for 
me, and I’ve never seen anything 
like this and I probably never will 
again,” said paramedic Ashley 
Thomason who was one of the 
first on the scene. nz.news.yahoo. 
com, 25 July 2022. 
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STRANGE DAYS 


NECROLOG 


JAMES LOVELOCK 
Independent scientist James 
Lovelock, who has died on his 
103rd birthday, is best known 
for his formulation of the Gaia 
theory, which he came up with in 
the 1960s and further developed 
with Lynn Margulis in the 1970s. 
Seen at the time as a radical and 
heretical idea, Gaia proposed 
that the Earth behaved 
much like a single organism 
whose interlocking systems 
co-operated to maintain an 
environment in which life could 
be sustained. While this did not 
come as a surprise to ecologists, 
who had long realised that 
it was impossible to find any 
completely isolated ecosystems 
and that the biology, geology 
and hydrology of the planet had 
to be intimately connected, the 
idea was trenchantly opposed 
by many scientists such as 
the evolutionary geneticist 
Richard Dawkins, who saw 
it as intolerably mystical, 
anthropomorphic and anti- 
Darwinian. In the ensuing 
years, the Dawkins gene 
fundamentalism has rather 
fallen by the wayside while Gaia 
has become a foundation stone 
of environmental science under 
the slightly less mystical name 
of Earth Systems Science. 

Gaia came relatively late 
in Lovelock’s long scientific 
career. Born in Letchworth in 
Hertfordshire and brought up 
in Brixton, he found school 
science boring, but soaked up 
any science and science fiction 
book he could find in the local 
library. As his parents couldn’t 
afford to support a university 
education, in 1940 Lovelock 
became a lab technician at the 
National Institute for Medical 
Research (NIMR) and studied 
for a BSc at evening classes, 
which he followed up witha 
PhD in biomedical science. He 
remained at NIMR for more 
than 20 years and while there 
invented the electron capture 
detector, a small device that 
could detect and measure tiny 
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This month, the planet says goodbye to the independent scientist who saw Earth 
as a complex organism and the actress who took African Americans into space 


vt 


traces of toxic chemicals. This 
earned him enough money to 
leave the NIMR and set up his 
own independent lab. Never a 
team player, he subsequently 
described himself as an 
“independent scientist since 
1964”. While “independent 
scientist” is usually synonymous 
with “unfundable eccentric”, 
this was far from the case 
with Lovelock. He went on to 
work with NASA, designing 
experiments for the Surveyor 
lander that examined the 
Moon’s surface before the 
Apollo landings, and on ideas for 
how to find life on Mars. This led 
him to wonder how Earth might 
appear to an extraterrestrial 
intelligence, which proved to 
be the trigger for Gaia, with the 
name coming from a suggestion 
by Lovelock’s then neighbour, 
the novelist William Golding. 
The response to Gaia 
shocked Lovelock, with the 
metaphor having a far greater 
impact than the science. “It 
was a great surprise,” he said. 
“T was astonished that two 
thirds of the letters came from 
philosophers, New Age people, 
theologians and clerics. Only 
a third came from scientists.” 
New Agers taking it as scientific 
“proof” that the Earth was 
alive and embodied some kind 
of “planetary consciousness” 
exasperated Lovelock, and while 
Gaia had a massive influence on 
the Green movement, he said 
he had “never been wholly on 


ABOVE LEFT: James Lovelock in 2005. ABOVE RIGHT: Nichelle Nichols in 2013. 


the side of environmentalism... 
Too many Greens are not just 
ignorant of science, they hate 
science.” Lovelock remained an 
enthusiast for nuclear energy 
and acted as a consultant to 
major industrial conglomerates 
like Shell, saying of the Greens 
that he wished they would focus 
on the real problem: “How can 
we feed, house and clothe the 
abundant human race without 
destroying the habitats of other 
creatures?” Gaia also resonated 
with forteans, who suspected 
that many unexplained 
phenomena were a result of 
complex planetary interactions 
and saw it as realising Fort’s 
idea from Lo! : “Someday 

there may be organic science 

or the interpretation of all 
phenomenal things in terms of 
an organism that comprises all.” 
The idea seeped into the work 
of John Keel and Jacques Valée 
during the 1970s, and Terence 
McKenna and Lyall Watson also 
incorporated aspects of Gaia 
into their ideas. 

During his lifetime, Lovelock 
filed more than 40 patents, 
wrote over 200 scientific papers 
and several books. He went on 
to see his once-controversial 
ideas acclaimed, resulting in 
him receiving scientific medals, 
international prizes, and 
many honorary doctorates. He 
remained scientifically active 
to the end and in his 2019 book 
Novacene: The Coming Age of 
Hyperintelligence expressed the 


hope that the planet might be 
saved by the development of AI 
cyborgs that would understand 
the importance of other 

living things in maintaining a 
habitable planet. 

@ James Ephraim Lovelock, 
independent scientist and writer; 
born Letchworth, Hertfordshire, 
26 July 1919; died Abbotsbury, 
Dorset, 26 July 2022, aged 103. 


NICHELLE NICHOLS 

The defining role of actor 

and singer Nichelle Nichols, 
who has died aged 89, was as 
Lieutenant Nyota Uhura, the 
communications officer in the 
original Star Trek series from 
1966-69. Born in Robbins, 
Illinois, Nichols began her 
professional career as a singer 
and dancer in Chicago and later 
toured the US, Canada and 
Europe with Duke Ellington 
and Lionel Hampton’s jazz 
bands as well as appearing in 
various revues and performing 
as a solo singer and dancer 
across the US and Canada. A 
role as a principal dancer in 
the film version of Porgy and 
Bess in 1959 led to her moving 
into acting, and she first 
encountered Star Trek’s creator 
Gene Roddenberry when 

she appeared in an episode 

of one of his previous series, 
The Lieutenant, about the US 
Marines, in 1964. He recalled 
her to audition for Star Trek the 
next year, and as it was still in 
development had her read some 
of Spock’s lines; she impressed 
the producers sufficiently that 
they checked whether Leonard 
Nimoy had already signed the 
contract for the role. They went 
on to create the character of 
Uhura for her when they found 
he had, taking her name from 
a novel about the fight for 
freedom in Africa. 

In the 1960s Uhura was a 
pioneering role on television, 
where it was unheard of to 
have an African American 
woman playing an independent 
character with a senior 
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technical post. The importance 
of her role was underlined by a 
chance encounter with Martin 
Luther King when Nichols was 
considering leaving Star Trek 
for a Broadway role after the 
first series. An avid viewer of 
the series, King told her “You 
simply cannot abdicate. This is 
an important role. This is why we 
are marching. We never thought 
we'd see this on TV.” As a result, 
Nichols stayed with the series 
throughout its run and reprised 
her role in the subsequent 
animated series and Star Trek’s 
big screen revivals, chalking up 
another first in 1968 when she 
was kissed by William Shatner’s 
Captain Kirk, the first TV kiss 
between a black woman and a 
white man on US TV. 

Somewhat typecast, Nichols 
had few roles outside Star Trek, 
but said “I am still very proud 
of Uhura: proud of who she 
was (or will be) and what she 
represented, not only in her 
time but in ours.” She went on to 
found the production company 
Women in Motion in 1975, 
initially making educational 
materials about music, but 
this later expanded to include 
astronaut recruitment films 
for NASA that capitalised 
on Uhura’s status as a role 
model for African American 
women and women aspiring to 
be astronauts and scientists. 
Among those it brought to NASA 
was Sally Ride, who went on to 
be the first American woman in 
space. Nichols continued to bea 
regular at Trek conventions and 
even made an appearance as 
Uhura in the 2020 fan-produced 
film Star Trek: First Frontier and 
as Admiral Grace Jemison in 
the 2017 fans’ Internet series 
Star Trek: Renegades. She also 
appeared in the second series 
of the sci-fi series Heroes and 
released three albums, Down to 
Earth (1967), Uhura Sings (1986) 
and Out of this World (1991) that 
are rather more accomplished 
than those released by other 
Star Trek alumni. 
© Nichelle Nichols (Grace Dell 
Nichols), actor and singer; born 
Robbins, Illinois, 28 Dec 1932; 
died Los Angeles, 30 July 2022, 
aged 89. 


BROWN(IE) STUDY 


Is it possible that changes in language bring 
about changes in supernatural encounters? 
Our exhibit this month is Brownside, a river 
crossing on the Brun between Burnley and 
Worsthorne in the South Pennines. The 
space evidently had, in Victorian times, some 
kind of supernatural caché 

because Brownside was 

believed to be “frequented 

by brownies”. We even 

have one witness account, I 
published in a Lancashire 
newspaper in 1869: “A woman 
named Stanworth, who lived 
at Bottin, assured me [the 
author James Heaton] that 


the doctor to her father from 


Th 


Burnley, after midnight, she EVOL D) OF 


THING 


saw a brownie sitting behind 
a hedge and taking it quite 
coolly. It was in size equal to a 
man, but devoid of clothing.” 

At first glance there is an 
unremarkable supernatural experience here. 
A woman, in the dark in a stressful situation 
~her father ill or dying - had a brush with 
something not of this world. The description 
also corresponds to a class of supernatural 
beings found in the border counties, the 
Cheviots and up into the Highlands: these are 
hairy, naked (or underdressed) humanoids. 
In Lowland Scotland said beings went by 
the name of ‘Brownie’. And there is our first 
scratch on the record. ‘Brownie’ was a word 
used in Lowland Scotland. The word was 
emphatically not used as far south as Burnley. 


ESAWA 
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on the occasion of fetching E TO A M AN The belief that Brownside 


Nor were naked humanoids to be found in 
19th-century Lancashire folklore. So why 

did Mrs Stanworth see a ‘brownie’ then? The 
simple answer is that from about 1800s to the 
1830s ‘brownies’ became well known in wider 
British writing thanks to two Scottish writers: 
Walter Scott and James Hogg. ‘Brownie’ went 
mainstream — Wordsworth and the Brontés, for 
instance, used it. By the mid- 
19th century, a Scots word had 
been adopted into English. 
That a long-established place 
name inspired thoughts of 
brownies, as that word was 
bedding down in Standard 
English, should not surprise 
us: crudely, Brownside sounds 
like ‘brownie’. 


was “frequented by brownies” 
in 1869 cannot have been 
much more than 30 or 40 years 
old by the time Heaton was 
writing. But what is fascinating 
is that Mrs Stanworth saw 
a supernatural being in the 
form of a brownie: a naked humanoid. We can 
argue about her experience. Did she run into 
a nocturnal naturist? Or did she come face to 
face with the impossible? But what she saw 
corresponded to ideas recently imported from 
Scotland on printed pages. Accepting that 
supernatural experiences are conditioned 
by culture like this does not necessarily 
undermine their reality. But that simple fact 
- found in case after case — must, perforce, 
change the way we see the supernatural. 
Simon’s latest book is The Boggart (Exeter 
University Press, 2022). 
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FLYING SAUCER VISIONS 

Stories and images of flying saucers and 
UFOs are firmly embedded in our Western 
culture: underlining that point is the ‘Flying 
Saucer’ section of the TV Tropes website. 
Considering the design of alien spacecraft, 
the site thinks a spherical craft would be 
the most efficient, but concedes that flying 
saucers might benefit from centrifugal force 
to create artificial gravity and would present a 
smaller radar cross-section. 

There are separate sections on flying 
saucers in advertising, animation, anime 
and Manga, comic books, fan works, films, 
literature, music, video games, and so 
on. Some of the sections are quite short, 
especially the music section, but overall 
it shows how flying saucers have invaded 
virtually all forms of entertainment and 
fiction. 

It’s a great place to discover less well- 
known examples of UFOs in the media, 
and there are further pages covering the 
topics of Little Green Men, The Greys, Lizard 
Folk, Humanoid Aliens and Tripod Terror. 
It certainly indicates how UFOs in fact and 
fiction are interchangeable now. 

tvtropes.org/pmwiki/opmwiki.php/Main/ 
FlyingSaucer 


PICTURING ALIENS 

TV Tropes merely skims the surface of UFO 
imagery compared to A Visual Guide to Alien 
Beings by David W Chace, which dives deep 
into the subject. Here are 288 pages of 
artworks of aliens in all their wide-ranging 
glory. The vast majority of illustrations are of 
classic almond-eyed, spindly greys, praying 
mantis/insect-like beings and reptilians. 
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The last few pages show us bigfoot-type 
creatures, Kelly Hopkinsville goblins, ghostly 
aliens, Nordic humanoids and a robot alien. 
It is a fantastic collection of images that are 
the stuff of nightmares. 
https:/drive.google.com/file/d/1nMeWEJYxJti 
EvPh2paosKG8QGveyJk76 


A CONGRESS OF UAPS 
The whole UAP situation in the USA is a 
constant source of amazement. Seemingly 
sensible and rational people have exerted 
a disproportionate amount of pressure on 
Congress and other official agencies to 
investigate UAP activity, which is fair enough. 
Yet, underlying this is what Jason Colavito 
calls a “radical minority” who are pushing the 
“government in the direction of fantasy, and 
no one can stop them”. 

If that was not bad enough, a Senate 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
complains that: “At a time when cross- 
domain transmedium threats to United 
States national security are expanding 
exponentially, the Committee is disappointed 
with the slow pace of DoD-led efforts to 
establish the office to address those 
threats.” 

Due to this slow progress, their solution 
is that the office should “be staffed by 
prior UAPTF [Unidentified Aerial Phenomena 
Task Force] members as these DoD and IC 
individuals were responsible for authoring 
a tangible report, something AARO [the All- 
domain Anomaly Resolution Office] has failed 
to do.” 

As Colavito notes, the authors of the 
‘tangible report’ were none other than Travis 
Taylor, of Skinwalker Ranch fame, and Jay 


LEFT: Less well-known types of extraterrestrial feature 
in David W Chace’s A Visual Guide to Alien Beings. 


Stratton, both of whom are allied to “pro-UFO 
loons” Louis Elizondo, Hal Puthoff, Jacques 
Vallée and Garry Nolan. 
www.jasoncolavito.com/blog/midweek- 
ufo-update-revenge-of-the-skinwalker-ranch- 
ghostbusters; www.jasoncolavito.com/blog/ 
congress-set-to-approve-endless-make-work- 
paranormal-program-for-ufo-grifters 


TRANSMEDIUM THREATS 
If you are wondering what “cross-domain 
transmedium threats” are and why the world 
should be frightened, Hal Puthoff elaborates 
the dangers in his “Ultraterrestrial Models” 
paper in the Journal of Cosmology, Vol. 29, 
No. 1, pp.20001-20016. He states that 
an unidentified phenomenon is interacting 
with humanity but we do not know if it “is 
exclusively extraterrestrial, extradimensional, 
crypto-terrestrial, demonic/djinn, proto/ 
ancient human, time-travellers, etc., or 
some combination or mutation of any or 
all of these.” This echoes this anonymous 
opinion: “All extraterrestrials are aliens but 
NOT all aliens are extraterrestrial. There 
are metaterrestrials , ultraterrestrials, 
intraterrestrials, neoterrestrials and 
transdimensionals.” 

Puthoff’s conclusion is that data 
should be matched with ultraterrestrial/ 
extraterrestrial hypothetical options or a 
combination of both. From the start, he 
rules out other hypotheses for ‘unidentified 
phenomena’ and does not consider the 
psychosocial hypothesis. Worst of all, the 
whole paper relies mainly on supposition 
and very little actual research and does not 
even supply a decent list of references. 
thejournalofcosmology.com/Puthoff. pdf; 
www.jasoncolavito.com/blog/hal-puthoff- 
publishes-pitiful-paper-proposing-plans-to- 
probe-ultraterrestrials 


ILLUMINATING THE SUBJECT 

Tim Prinity’s SunLite e-bulletin, which 

endeavours to shed “some light on 

ufology and UFOs”, is a far better source 

of information than Puthoff’s paper. Its 

speciality is analysing cases in the Project 

Blue Book files and taking a dispassionate 

look at the latest UFO controversies. The 

latest edition (Vol 14, No 4, July/August 

2022) carries this quote on its cover: “Hope 

clouds observation.” To me, that just about 

sums up the current state of ufology. 
www.astronomyufo.com/UFO/SUNIite.htm 


Two unrelated yet interesting things 
happened in the late Summer of 2022, 
linked by one three letter word: Wow! 

The first involves English singer-songwriter 
Kate Bush, who first found fame four 
decades ago; the second concerns a 
potential message from an alien world 
directed at Earth. 

Bush — who, having been in semi- 
retirement for years, still issues occasional 
albums of her innovative and at times 
unearthly-feeling music — leapt to number 
one in the charts in mid-2022 with her 
1985 song “Running Up That Hill”, a hit 
once again because it had appeared in 
the hugely popular TV series Stranger 
Things. The show, which has been running 
for four series over the past six years, is 
also set 40 years ago, hence the music 
of that time being used, and involves a 
group of young people caught up in secret 
government experiments, with all kinds of 
fortean things going on in the background. 
It’s loosely based on part-alleged and part- 
real experiments, such as MKUltra, into 
the potential harnessing of paranormal 
phenomena and mind control. Most of 
these covert tests involved US government 
agencies such as the CIA. 

Whether or not the show’s makers knew 
it, Kate Bush has long had an interest in 
real-life ‘stranger things’ and has written 
songs that touch on them, like 1978's 
“Strange Phenomena”. In 1979 — the start 
of the era in which Stranger Things is set 
— she released a song called “Wow” It was 
about the music business, she insists, and 
nothing to do with an event that occurred a 
few months earlier and that it might appear 
to be named after. However, Kate was 
not shy of dabbling in these areas. She 
wrote other songs about things like Orgone 
energy and had an interest in UFOs at that 
time. Indeed, she spoke about it in her fan 
newsletter at the time. 

UFO researcher Robert Moore, whom | 
have known since those days, took a special 
interest in her music and investigated that 
story. Kate had followed UFO sightings in 
her early career and said in 1980 in her 
newsletter that “there have been so many 
reported that | am sure they exist”. There 
were also rumours that she had been briefly 
involved in a local UFO group, of which in 
those days there were many dotted over the 
UK. What we do know is that in 1981 Kate 
had her own UFO sighting. She described 
it in June, soon after it happened, in that 
same fan newsletter. 


On a trip to Scotland, she and her party 
had stopped by a field near a sign describing 
the location of a fifth century BC fort and a 
ghostly battle that was supposedly reported 
in the same area. Just as they were about 
to drive off, three orange balls appeared in 
the sky and slowly descended, lining up in 
a horizontal pattern now stationary below 
some clouds. There was no apparent sound. 

They drove off, trying to get a closer look, 
lost sight of the lights for a while, and then 
saw them again, still seeming to hover 
in mid-air but with only two now visible. 

At closer proximity it was clear they were 
not attached to the ground, but were free- 
floating and very large. Eventually they lost 
sight of them altogether despite looking 

all the way back to the hotel where they 
were staying. Such things are not unusual 
for that time: in fact, it reminds me of a 
daylight sighting | investigated that occurred 
in southern England and was filmed on a 
cine camera by several witnesses. Those 
floating orange balls, when looked at on film 
by a Kodak analyst and after we investigated 
the location of the sighting, were thought 

to most likely be parachute flares used in a 
military exercise. 

As with all UFO cases, you can only 
suggest a resolution and it is up to the 
witness whether or not they choose to 
accept it — but Scotland hosts military 
exercises too, and perhaps Kate Bush’s 
encounter from around the same period is 
explicable in those terms; we will probably 
never know. 

Kate’s song “Wow!” would have been 
perfect to describe her thoughts when 
watching that UFO event — but it was 
recorded two years earlier and, as she 
stated, its lyrics had nothing to do with 
aliens. Nevertheless, it happened to have a 
very synchronistic title. Just before the song 
was written, the word “Wow!” proved exactly 
the one used when another extraordinary 
event occurred. This time, on 15 August 
1977, it was an astronomer called Jerry 


Ehman who wrote that word in red ink on 
data printout from a radio telescope. The 
signal lasted exactly 72 seconds, and — we 
learned this summer — may have come from 
a Sun-like star located 1,800 light-years 
away in the constellation of Sagittarius. 
Ehman was so stunned by what he had 
found that he gave it that unique tag 
(FT356:14, 421:6). 

Of course, the idea that this unexplained 
signal was evidence that aliens had 
contacted Earth was an exciting one, but 
Ehman, at the Ohio State Big Ear array, first 
had to investigate many other things it could 
perhaps be. Despite numerous attempts, 
including 50 by the same radio telescope 
and numerous others over the years, the 
signal has never been replicated. The lack of 
modulation suggested it had an interesting 
origin, but many attempts were made to 
explain it logically — one of the most recent 
being in 2017 when a theory was tested that 
it might have come from a comet that was 
in the area at the time. Few astronomers are 
convinced. 

It remains, half a century later, the signal 
with the best chance of emanating from 
an intelligent source trying to contact us 
from afar. In decades of our scouring the 
skies, hoping to find proof of life out there, 
the vast gulfs of space have mostly offered 
us silence. Ehman himself recently agreed 
an alien origin for the signal remained a 
possibility to this day. What’s more, 45 
years ago we had no evidence that Earth- 
like planets might exist in the direction of 
the unexplained message. Our increasingly 
sophisticated ability to probe deep space 
has now found several suns likely to have 
planets in the direction the signal came 
from — though, given the numbers we now 
routinely uncover, that is no “stranger thing”. 
Quite the reverse, it appears to be what is 
true of virtually all of space: it is teeming 
with stars, and planets around them are 
common. That many could support life is 
now all but certain. 

We may never solve the Wow! Signal 
mystery unless we hear it again one day. Or 
perhaps whoever sent it knows we received 
it and are on their way as we speak! But 
that is a journey that might take centuries 
given the time it takes these signals to 
cross space. The only other faint possibility 
— considered very unlikely — is that the 
signal was sent back to Earth by some kind 
of secret intelligence experiment in space. 
Which sounds like something Stranger 
Things might tackle in its next series... 
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A century ago, Danish director Benjamin Christensen speed his rape ravishing 
silent film about the mediceval witch craze and transported modern audiences back to 
a nightmare world of devils, demons and possessed nuns. ANDY PACIOREK celebrates 


a true cinematic oddity. 
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n 18 September 1922 a strange 
silent film premiered in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. This dream-child of 
Danish director, screenwriter, and 
actor Benjamin Christensen was named 
Hdxan, (translating as The Witch). Part 
educational documentary/part Grand 
Guignolesque exploitation drama, Haxan 
brought the horror of the historical 
witch craze to the screen in a beauti- 
fully grotesque fashion. Aesthetically, 
Hdxan is a strange brew, reminiscent 
of the feverish paintings of Bosch and 
Bruegel, of medieval woodcuts and the 
Romantic and Symbolist movements, 
but also the brooding theatrical menace 
of German Expressionist cinema and 
Neue Sachlichkeit art. Hdxan is avant- 
garde, but not purely surreal, although 
its silence speaks of fevered imagination, 
superstition and neurotic psychology and 
is rich with bizarre imagery. It instead 
aims to anchor the witch-hunts and the 
beliefs that spawned them in historical 
and contemporary reality. It eschews a 
dry and dull delivery, presenting the fear 
and legends of witchcraft in a visionary 
tableau that, like the witch craze, has 
burned its presence into cultural history. 


WAKING THE WITCH 
Divided into seven chapters, Haxan begins 
with a slideshow lecture detailing the long 
history of belief in maleficent spirits such as 
the Daeva of Persia, Pazuzu the Babylonian 
personification of wild storms, and even 
Taweret, the Ancient Egyptian hippopota- 
mus-headed fertility goddess. Though ancient 
cosmology is mentioned, the imagery was 
probably chosen for the entities’ weird ap- 
pearance rather than any real association 
with witchcraft. The film does, however, 
inform us that the deities and benign 
spirits of older religions could come to 
be seen as devils and demons follow- 
ing the spread of Christianity. 
Christensen worked on the film 
between 1919 and 1921, which coincides 
with Margaret Murray’s 1921 book 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. 
Murray suggests therein that some 
of the accused victims of the 
European witch trials of the Early 
Modern Period were devotees of 
a pre-Christian pagan cult that 
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Haxan is a strange 
brew, reminiscent of 
the feverish paintings 
Of Bosch and Bruegel 


worshipped a Horned God (not The Devil). 
Christensen pays this theory no heed (if he 
was even aware of it - it doesn’t feature in 
his catalogued research) nor similar 
witch-cult theories of earlier writers 
such as Karl Ernst Jarke, Matilda 


> \  Jocyln Gage and Charles Leland 


(which would later influence Ger- 
ald Gardner’s modern witchcraft re- 
ligion, Wicca). In Haxan, the lord 
of the witches is the Christian 
Devil and the witch-cult is not 
pagan, but Satanic. 

Haxan soon treats us to an 
illustration of demons stuff- 
ing sinners into a cooking pot 

\ env boiling over a fire and other 
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LEFT: Hdxan’s director, a devilish-looking 
Benjamin Christensen, in a 1926 MGM 
publicity shot. BELOW: Margaret Murray, 
author of The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. 


grim eternal tortures in the bowels of 
Hell via footage of a ghoulish automa- 
ton depicting enthusiastic demons at 
work, and alerts us to Satanic pacts 
and of witches burning at the stake. 
One of the earliest tales of a pact with 
the Devil in Christian tradition is the 
sixth century account of Theophilus 

of Adana. Spurned from promotion to 
Bishop, Archdeacon Theophilus con- 
sulted a necromancer who put him in 
contact with Satan. The Devil enabled 
Theophilus to attain his desired posi- 
tion after signing a contract in blood 
renouncing Christ and the Virgin 
Mary. Eventually, Theophilus grew 
frightened for the fate of his eternal 
soul and sorry for his actions. Through 
fast and prayer, he petitioned the Vir- 
gin Mary to release him from his bond: 
eventually, he awoke one morning 

to find the accursed contract placed 
upon his chest. Taking this to the man who 
rightfully should have been Bishop, Theophi- 
lus confessed his deeds and the pact was de- 
stroyed. Theophilus fell dead then in a state 
of happiness and grace. Apparently, his dal- 
liance with the Devil was forgiven as he was 
canonised as a Byzantine saint. Confession 
and repentance, alas, would not be enough to 
save many souls accused of witchcraft in later 
centuries. Their fate, as Christensen reveals, 
was fire and pain; and not solely in this world, 
for a demonstrative woodcut image shows a 
demon hovering nearby waiting to collect the 
damned soul of a witch after she has taken 
her last earthly breath. 


BURN THE WITCH 

The phrase ‘The Burning Times’ has oft been 
accredited to Gerald Gardner in his 1954 
book Witchcraft Today; however, in Gardner’s 
native England and its colonies, accused 
witches were not habitually burned to death 
(in Scotland witches were burned, but fatal 
garrotting would occur before incineration, 
and deaths during incarceration, torture or 
drowning also occurred). Burning witches at 
the stake did take place across continental 


ABOVE: Hdxan’s most shocking scene features the murder and cannibalisation of babies at the Sabbath. BELOW: A witch milking an axe in a 16th century woodcut. 


Europe, including in Christensen’s native 
Denmark. Anne Pedersdater Kastefgll of 
Y’stad, Scania, was a beggar-woman who 
would peddle bags of charms in exchange 
for food, money or shelter. Following the sud- 
den illness of a child, whom the old woman 
was said to have visited despite not being 
particularly familiar with the family, Anne 
found herself accused of maleficence, con- 
victed and reputedly burned to death. This 
case shares some features with the fictional 
narrative of Maria in Hdxan, to which we will 
return. 

Sweden, the co-creating country of Haxan, 
witnessed the burning of witches at the 
Finspang witch trial in 1617, where at least 
seven women were reportedly executed in 
this manner. Other sources claim that only 
one accused witch was ever burned to death 
in Sweden, namely Malin Matsdotter (known 
also as Rumpare Malin) in Stockholm in 
1676. In the trials of the period, known as 
The Great Noise (1668-1676), such as the 
1669 witch trial at Alvdalen and Mora 
(where 15 women and one man were killed; 
see p.39) and the 1675 Torsaker witch trial 
(65 women and six men were reportedly 
executed in a single day), beheading would 
occur prior to the bodies being set ablaze. 
The Torsaker witch craze claimed more 


: lives than the sanctioned executions alone. 

: Here, as with other Swedish witch-hunts, 

: many witnesses and accusers were children. 

: Sometimes, beggar children were paid by 

: unscrupulous authorities to identify witches. 
: These were known as Visgossarna or Visgosse, 

: which loosely translates as ‘tale-boys’ or 

: ‘song-boys’, as they would ‘sing’ in the sense 

: that they were informants. At Torsaker, two 

: boys were employed to stand at the church 

: doors and point out people as witches, identi- 
: fying them through invisible marks on the 

: accused’s heads that only the boys could see. 
: Following the Torsaker mass execution, the 

> song-boys were apparently found dead with 

: their throats slashed. 


STRANGE BREW 
Christensen displays a peculiar 16"* century 
German wood engraving of a witch milking 
an axe and another that claims to be a witch 
cursing a man’s shoe. This image from Ulrich 
Molitor’s 1489 text De Lamiis et Phitonicis 
Mulieribus (‘On Wicthes and Female Soothsay- 
ers’) is equally oddly ascribed as “Witch 
inoculating a man by shooting a twig through 
his foot” - hardly deserving of a death sen- 
tence. The next image depicts another crime 
that alleged malefactors were oft accused 
of: ‘murrain’. An archaic term for distemper, 
blight or other malady affecting crops or 
farm animals, this was a grievous transgres- 
sion in times when many peoples’ lives 
and livelihoods depended upon harvests 
or herds, when even stealing a sheep could 
sometimes bring the death penalty. 
Christensen brings our attention to the 
‘witch mark’, a symbol that could be found 
engraved onto buildings to keep witches at 
bay. People wouldn’t simply trust in authori- 
ties to protect them from witchcraft, but 
would employ magical thinking themselves 
in order to prevent their crops withering, 
cows giving blood or sickening from a hex. 
It wasn’t just beasts at risk from cursing, as 
we’re informed that people could also sicken 
due to powders and potions. Prior to apoth- 
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ABOVE LEFT: Kissing the Devil’s arse, as seen in a woodcut from Guazzo’s Compendium Maleficarum. ABOVE RIGHT: The Devil places his marks on a young witch’s 
body in one of the film’s many surprising displays of naked flesh. BELOW: The Devil pounds his pestle in a strikingly onanistic image. 


ecaries becoming common in most European 
towns, herbalism was (and is) utilised as 

a form of treatment for numerous ills. In 
knowing the safe herbs to use to aid health, 
there would also be knowledge of the harm- 
ful - the plants and fungi that could sicken, 
provoke unwanted miscarriages or even kill. 
Herbalists, cunning and wise-folk could, by 
virtue of their trade, also find themselves 
accused of witchcraft. 

A quarter-hour into Hdxan we meet an old 
witch complaining about the freshness of the 
dead man’s fingers she has had delivered. 
Other ingredients in her foetid concoctions 
include live serpents and toads, cat faeces, 
boiled dove hearts and sparrows; all you 
need, apparently, to make a gluttonous monk 
feel lusty. 

Christensen informs us that witchcraft is 
not necessarily a solo vocation through the 
concept of the witches’ Sabbath. Via etchings 
by Goya, Aliamet, Gillot and others we are 
shown how naked witches would anoint their 
bodies with unguent and fly to gatherings on 
broomsticks and other objects. Hexensalbe 
(Witch salve) or flying ointment had various 
recipes according to location; the English 
notary Francis Bacon listed its ingredients 
as cinquefoil, celery, wolfsbane, wheatmeal 
and the fat of dead babies. Other ingredients 
of witch salves frequently contained the 
psychotropic agents hyoscyamine, atropine 
and scopolamine. The hallucinogenic po- 
tential of plants such as deadly nightshade, 
mandrake and henbane containing these 
elements have led to the theory that accused 
witches, if they indeed did use such balms, 
may have flown to Sabbaths ‘astrally’ rather 
than physically. Such herbs, however, are 
notably toxic and ingestion or absorption 
risked fatality. 


SABBATH BLOODY SABBATH 

At the nocturnal Sabbaths we witness 

the defilement of crucifixes, the ‘anti- 
christening’ of witches with Satanic names, 
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cannibalistic meals of gibbet corpses, and 
the Osculum Infame — the kiss of shame: 
greeting their dark master, or one of his ap- 
pointed representatives, the witches would 
kiss his arse. Christensen introduces us to 
this anilingual salutation with a woodcut 
from Francesco Maria Guazzo’s (Guaccius) 
1626 Compendium Maleficarum, but rather 
daringly for a silent era movie later shows 
actors re-enacting the ritual. Mentioned in 
numerous cases, including the 1590 North 
Berwick trials when Scottish witches were 
accused of plotting against the life of King 
James VI, the Osculum Infame was not only 
granted to the Devil but to his representa- 
tives among the animal kingdom. The poste- 
riors of toads, goats and rams might also be 
kissed. Christian sects such as the Waldensi- 
ans and Cathars, considered heretical by the 
established Church, were accused of kissing 
beneath the tails of cats, the form in which 
their infernal master allegedly appeared to 
them. 


The Brocken (also known as the Blocks- 
berg) is mentioned in the film as a Sabbath 
site. This mist-wreathed peak in Germany’s 
Harz mountains has long been whispered of 
in folk tales and legends as being the meet- 
ing place of malefactors on Walpurgisnacht, 
and was used by Goethe for the location of a 
scene in Faust. Within the Sabbath narra- 
tive we see Hdxan’s possibly most shocking 
depiction — that of the murder and canni- 
balisation of human babies. This potentially 
also draws association to the Blockula (or 
Blakulla or Bla Jungfrun — the ‘Blue Hill’ or 
‘Blue Maiden’) of Swedish lore (see p.39), 

a meadow reputed to be the meeting place 
of Scandinavian witch covens accessible 
only by flight, where it was said malefac- 
tors would take abducted children, sexually 
abuse them and force them to bequeath 
their souls to Satan. 


UP POPPED THE DEVIL 

We then meet the Devil, played with tongue- 
flicking relish by Benjamin Christensen 
himself. We are told he takes many guises 

- “a nightmare, a raging demon, a seducer, 

a lover and a knight.” Though Christensen 
depicts him as a naked, lewd, horned (and 
horny) monster, we are also shown his seduc- 
tive side. 

In one of the strangest and most beautiful 
scenes in Hdxan, he lures a young female 
witch from her bed in a somnambulistic 
and then waking cross-country ramble to a 
dark, sinister place. The amount of flesh on 
show may seem surprising to some viewers 
for a silent era movie, but it is suggestive 
rather than explicit, wreathed in shadow and 
silhouette. We are told that while the Devil’s 
companion may be young and beautiful, she 
could just as well be old and miserable: the 
emphasis is on them being female. This is 
pertinent, for the vast majority of victims of 
the witch craze were indeed women (though 
in some countries such as Finland, Iceland 
and Estonia, mostly men were accused), and 
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ABOVE LEFT: Hdxan’s hauntingy beautiful scene of nocturnal somnambulism. ABOVE RIGHT: Christensen’s horned and tongue-flicking Devil. BELOW: A 1922 poster 
for Haxan features both the film’s nude, sleepwalking witch and the Devil watching her from the branches of a tree. 


a matter to which Hdxan will uncomfortably 
return in its conclusion. 

Her slumber stirred by Christensen’s 
Devil furiously pounding a giant pestle into 
a mortar (a scene too suggestive of onan- 
ism to be innocent coincidence), an elderly 
witch’s spirit projects from her sleeping 
body and follows Satan into the blue dark- 
ness of night. (Hdxan’s filmstock was tinted 
for evocative mood; dreams and nocturnes 
are blue, the infernal realms red and more 
earthy matters rendered in sepia.) The crone 
awakens in a fine bed surrounded by coins 
next to a copiously laden kitchen, indicat- 
ing that individuals would turn to Satan for 
the material gain denied them by loyalty to 
God. Although she awakens again to poverty, 
temptation remains. 


HAMMER OF THE WITCHES 
Attention next turns to the trials of accused 
witches, beginning with ‘ducking’ or ‘trial 
by water’. Ducking, whereby the accused 
is strapped into a ducking stool, plunged 
into a pond and kept submerged, had been 
used as a general punishment since at least 
the 10" century. While initially used on the 
likes of crooked traders, by the 14"* century 
it had become known as a wymen’s pine-a 
woman’s punishment - and was used for the 
misdemeanours of being a scold, disorderly 
conduct or prostitution. With King James VI 
of Scotland, the ducking stool became more 
identifiable with witches, James having de- 
clared in his 1597 Daemonologie: “God hath 
appointed... that the water shall refuse to re- 
ceive them in her bosome, that have shaken 
off them the sacred Water of Baptisme, and 
wilfully refused the benefite thereof.” If the 
accused floated, she was tried for witch- 
craft; if she sunk and drowned then she was 
deemed innocent and prayers were recited 
over her lifeless body. 

During the questioning of a suspect, we 
see a technique akin to the ‘Good Cop-Bad 
Cop’ routine, whereby amiable questioning 


Chis mist-wreathed 
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BENJAMIN CHRISTENSENS STORA FILM. 


is juxtaposed with brutal interrogation. 
While this procedure is conducted by lay- 
men, much of the heavy lifting in Hdxan is 
conducted by monks, who oversee the use 
of stocks, racks, hobbling blocks, pincers 
and thumbscrews. (We are told a real set of 
the latter were used as props and ghoul- 
ishly tested on an actress, by Christensen, 
at her request). The sadism employed in the 
Church’s name in this narrative draws from 
the Malleus Malficarum or Der Hexenhammer 
(‘The Hammer of the Witches’), one of the 


most infamous witch-hunt texts and a major 
inspiration for Hdxan. Written by ‘Henricus 
Institor’ (actually Heinrich Kramer, a Ger- 
man Catholic clergyman) in 1486, the Mal- 
leus Malficarum has the reputation of being a 
standard witch-hunting manual, but this has 
been questioned by some scholars who be- 
lieve the tome may say more about Kramer’s 
personal sexual obsessions, sadistic traits 
and fevered superstition than it does as an 
across-the-board instruction guide. 


DEVIL WOMAN 

A narrative of an alleged cursing and the ac- 
cusation’s aftermath unfolds. A man, Jesper 
the Printer, is lying in his sickbed. By adding 
molten lead to water and reading the shapes 
of the mass formed, Peter the cunning man 
declares the patient has been hexed. Cun- 
ning folk carried out a risky trade with their 
utilisation of low magic, a combination of 
herbalism, incantation and the use of items 
such as witch-bottles (a vessel containing 
pins, urine and other items used as a ward 
against witchcraft; see FT359:32-37). This 
risked the ire of pious Christians who op- 
posed these superstitious practices. Here, 
Peter invokes Saturn, a god of the ancient 
Romans, to aid him; such pagan petitions 
would have been regarded unfavourably by 
Christian authorities. 

Suspicion falls upon Maria the Weaver, an 
elderly beggar woman, whom we see letting 
herself into the afflicted man’s home. Maria 
was played by Maren Pedersen, a 78-year- 
old flower-seller Christensen encountered 
by chance as he strolled past Copenhagen’s 
Tivoli Gardens. He was captivated by her 
weathered expressive features and offered 
her a part in his film. Reportedly, she was a 
pious woman and was apprehensive about 
participating in such a project, but Chris- 
tensen quickly charmed her. It was claimed 
that upon arriving at the studios, Maren 
was directed to Christensen, who was at 
that time shooting the Devil scenes, horned, 
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HERITAGE AUCTIONS, 


SEASON OF THE WITCH: THE LEGACY OF HAXAN 


WILLIAM BURSQUGHS w-v2 
SENJAMIN CHRISTENSEN'S 


WITCHCRAFT 


THROUGH THE ASES 


When promoting his 1914 movie The 
Musterious X, Christensen (1879-1959) 
came into possession of two books: : 
Kramer’s Malleus Malficarum (1486) and : 
Jules Michelet’s La Sorciere (1862). In- 
spired, he sought out more books about 
witchcraft and the witch-hunts; not the 
huge library as sometimes claimed, but 
enough to fill a large steamer trunk 
(which the author Jack Stevenson 
claims was stolen in America). Chris- 
tensen intended Hdxan to be the first 
of a docudrama trilogy, alongside Hel- 
geninde (Saints) and Ander (Spirits) but 
after failing to get funding in his native : 
Denmark for Hdxan (the hefty bill be- 
ing picked up by Svensk Filmindustri) 
and its mixed reception upon release, 
the other two films were never made. 
Hdaxan met with mixed reactions; 
some critics praised Christensen’s film- 
making mastery (alongside cinematog- 
rapher Johan Ankerstijerne and de- 
signer Richard Louw), but declared the : 
subject matter “a story of sickness” and : 
“an orgy of sadism”. It was subject to 
censorship and sporadic release across 
Europe and, even nearly 20 years after 
its release, in 1941 the Danish newspa- 
per Ekstrbledet reported a man wander- 
ing the streets suffering breathlessness : 
and cramps having been ‘hypnotised’ by : 
watching Hdxan. ; 
Though popular with Surrealists and 
cult horror aficionados, it is difficult 
to say how much Hdxan influenced cin- 
ematic and televisual representations 
of witches and witchcraft in the early 
to mid-20" century as at that point its 
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OF SATA 


: circulation was limited. Films like The 
: Wizard of Oz (1939) and Bell, Book and 
: Candle (1958) offered less disturbing 


: SOME DECLARED 
: THE SUBJECT “A 
STORY OF SICKNESS” 


AND “AN ORGY 
nism” 


versions of the witch, devoid of anal 


: smooching and cursed urine, and in 
them we can see the roots of movies 

: like The Witches of Eastwick (1987) and 
: the Harry Potter franchise. With the oc- 
: cult revival of the late 1960s and early 
: 1970s, Hdxan emerged again alongside 
: historically-set witch craze films such 

: as Witchfinder General (1968), Hexen 

: bis aufs Blut gequalt (Mark of the Devil, 


1970), Kladivo na carodejnice (Witch- 


: hammer, 1970) and The Devils (1971), 
: announcing a new breed of ‘witch- 

: sploitation’ movies. In 1968, an edited 
: version of Hdxan, subtitled Witchcraft 
: Through the Ages, was released by Metro : 
: Pictures Corporation. Despite being 


trimmed of a half-hour of footage, this 


: version maintains its weird status by 

: the addition of a drawling narration by 
: the legendary occultist, beat-author, 

: artist and wife-killing junkie William 

: § Burroughs. It also features a bom- 

: bastic jazz score by Daniel Humair 

: which, like the original orchestral score, : 


THE BLAIR WITCH PROJECT 


: feels incongruous. Since then, various 

: musicians have added their own scores 
: to screenings, matching the dark, phan- 
> tasmagorical visuals and narrative with 
: more appropriate musical stylings. Vary- 
: ing representations of witches followed 
> in cinema such as the urbanite witches 
: of Rosemary’s Baby (1968), Suspiria 

: (1977) and The Craft (1996), as well as 

: numerous representations in children’s 
: film and television. 


In 1993, five University of Central 


: Florida film-school graduates founded 

: a production company that they named 
: ‘Haxan Films’ in honour of Chris- 

: tensen’s movie. They went on to create 
: The Blair Witch Project (1992), another 

: film which has had a mixed reaction 

: amongst viewers and critics but was 
likewise highly innovative and influ- 

: ential within the horror movie mode; 

> again, mixing a documentary format 

: with a fictional narrative, inspiring a 

: sub-genre of ‘found footage’ movies (see 
: FT128:34-40). 


Of all the witchcraft-related films 


that have followed in Hdxan’s 100-year 
: wake, possibly Robert Eggers’ The 
: Witch: A New England Folktale (2015) 


bears the strongest kinship and a 


: similarly strange ambience. Noting the 
: inspiration and influence of Chris- 

> tensen’s film, Eggers also drew source 

> material from centuries-old witch- 

: hunting treatises, folkloric accounts, 

: evocative woodcuts and paintings. In 

: this tale of curses and accusations, The 
: Witch is a worthy 21% century descen- 


dant of Haxan. 


; 


Me 
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ABOVE: The 78-year-old flower seller Maren Pedersen, cast by Christensen as the accused witch Maria the Weaver after a chance encounter in Copenhagen. 


painted and nearly nude. Christensen’s 
visage apparently caused Maren to nearly 
faint. She thought it was the Devil himself 
and Christensen states chillingly that Maren 
had declared to him,“The Devil is real. I 
have seen him sitting at my bedside” and 
showed him depictions of Satan within a 
well-thumbed copy of The Spiritual Mirror 
of Morality or The Heart of Man (also known 
by various other names), a 19" century 
devotional text with enigmatic illustrations 
thought to be based on Cor Jesu amanti 
sacrum, a 16" century work by the Flemish 
graphic artist Anton Wierix. 

Maria is subjected to roughhousing and 
torture, reminding us of the real hardships 
that the accused actually endured (this isn’t 
softened by the claim that Christensen at- 
tached leashes to the limbs of Maren so he 
could tug her roughly into position on set). 
Under torture, Maria confesses that she has 
given birth to demon spawn (shown in one of 
Haxan’s weirdest scenes) and flown by besom 
to the Sabbath. Here, indulging in heinous 
acts, Maria claims to have seen Anna (the 
printer’s wife who’d accused her) and others 
who had aggrieved her. Under great duress, 
Maria confesses to seeing women commit 
bizarre magical spells, such as pissing in a 


bucket and throwing it against the door of 

a man who died that night as a result. The 
scene illustrates the contagion of the witch 
craze: accusations are made against others 
as acts of revenge or simply to try to stop the 
torture, even if it means condemning oneself 
and other innocents to death. 

Christensen points out that the elderly, 
disfigured and diseased risked accusation. 
Far from the fertility cult romance of Mur- 
ray and Gardner’s theories, witchcraft was 
frequently considered a curse of barrenness — 
dried-up crones with limited societal benefit 
blighting crops, sickening animals, causing 


: women to miscarry and emasculating men: 


Kramer’s Malleus Malficarum details how 
they could cause penises to vanish, spirit- 
ing the appendages away to keep as pets in 
nests. (‘Koro’ or psychological penis panic 
is still a superstition that rears its head - or 
not — causing consternation across the world 
today; see see FT56:33, 82:30, 87:45, 93:10, 
99:12, 103:12, 105:20, 126:66, 148:23, 156:10, 
211:16-17, 238:16, 273:10-11, 323:24, 366:9, 
367:21, 376:9). 

However, Christensen points out the ac- 
cused could also be young and beautiful, and 


: with this comes that omnipresent danger to 


the souls of the God-fearing: temptation. 


ENDEMONIADA 

Regarding Anna (played by Astrid Holm), it 
is not only Maria’s accusation that seals her 
fate but also the lust that one of the Inquisi- 
tion monks develops towards her. When a 
good flogging by another brother fails to 
drive out his carnal desires, it is declared that 
he is ‘bewitched’. For his longings, Anna is 
grievously punished. The Church’s servants 
here are cruel and corrupt, however Hdxan 
reveals that those on a holy path are not only 
at risk from their own lusts and sanctimo- 
nious hypocrisy, but perhaps also from other 
strange forces. 

Transported to a medieval convent where 
the acolytes inflict torture upon themselves 
for the sake of piety, we witness how the 
pressures of a strict regime, celibacy and aus- 
terity could send nuns over the edge. In an 
episode of what today would be considered 
mass psychogenic illness, but here ascribed 
to demonic possession, we see the whole 
order infected with madness. This refers to 
cases such as the Aix-en-Provence posses- 
sions of 1611 and the Loudun possessions 
of 1634. In both cases, Ursuline convents in 
France suffered episodes uncharacteristic 
of holy sisters - convulsions, swearing, blas- 
phemy, sexually inappropriate behaviour and 
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HAXAN’S CHILDREN 


DARREN CHARLES examines the popularity of witches in children’s film and television 


The popularity of witches on our TV 
screens experienced a resurgence during 
the 1990s. There appeared a need among 
post-grunge teens for young women with 
whom they could identify. This is borne 
out in the movie The Craft, where four 


teenage friends get themselves in trouble 


through their misuse of magic. Opening 


the door to the likes of Willow Rosenberg, 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer’s witchy sidekick, © 


and the Charmed girls, who used their 
powers to protect others. Younger teens 
had Sabrina the Teenage Witch, the story 
of a young girl getting to grips with her 
newfound magical abilities while dealing 
with the tribulations of growing up. More 
recent shows like A Discovery of Witches, 
American Horror Story: Coven and The 
Chilling Adventures of Sabrina provided a 
grittier, far more occult inspired version 
of the witch. 


The witch has always played an integral : 


role in children’s storytelling, from the 


ways to the crooked nosed, green-faced 
villain in countless episodes of Scooby 
Doo, or even the wicked-tempered, 
green-faced Grotbags in Emu’s The Pink 
Windmill Show. To balance this out there 
were always softer, friendlier interpreta- 
tions, such as ITVs Wizadora, who was 


originally developed as an aid to teaching 
English as a foreign language. The charac- - 


ter went on to star in her own series, with 
the elfin Wendy Van Der Plank taking on 

the role of the trainee witch before Lizzie 
McPhee took over for the final few series. 


Witches have always been very popular in : 


children’s TV. 
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eat 


earliest fairy tales that warned of witches’ : 


Willem De Blecourt makes the case for 
the influence that The Wizard of Oz (1939) 
and Walt Disney’s Snow White and the 


image of the screen witch. Both films are 


of the archetypal witch image that has 
continued to resonate through the years. 
In Snow White, the wicked queen is cruel 
and obsessive, refusing to believe that 
someone else could be more beautiful 
than her; while in The Wizard of Oz, the 
Wicked Witch of the West has the now 
stereotypical green face and warty nose. 


Blecourt indicates a far more personable 
image, one he claims is often mistaken 

for that of a fairy and which he describes 
as an “unnoticeable witch”, not instantly 


fit the darker archetype. 

The witch barely features on screen 
again until the 1960s. As burgeoning 
youth culture, a growing feminist move- 
ment and an interest in the occult all 
came to prominence, the witch found her 
way onto our screens through films like 


such as Bewitched (1964-1972) and The 


_ Addams Family (1964-1966). These depic- 


tions featured strong beautiful women 
who were given just enough agency to 
make them appear progressive and, like 


Glinda, they were beautiful, righteous and : 
= manager of Folk Horror Revival. He lives in the 


> northeast of England with his family and is train- 

: ing to be a primary school teacher. He’s also the 
‘curator of Unearthing Forgotten Horrors, a weekly 
= radio show that delves headlong into music that 

= is eclectic, eccentric and more than a little odd. 


strong. 

At the same time in the UK, Small 
Films, the company owned by Oliver 
Postgate and Peter Firmin, created a 
genuinely scary witch (pictured above) 


: for broadcast on children’s TV. The Pogles 
> screened in 1965 as part of Watch with 


Mother, a series of programmes designed 


: for younger children. Across six episodes 
we met the Pogles, a family of magical 

' beings who adopt a baby, Pippin, who is 

> actually the son of the Fairy King. Pippin 
: stands to inherit the elven crown, but the 


witch has designs on it herself. The show 


: was deemed too scary by the BBC, who 

: felt the witch was just too frightening for 
> small children, and it was never screened 
> again. Its follow up, Pogles Wood, (1965- 

: 1966) was a less scary affair, but equally 


magical to children. There was something 
generally magical and folkish about Small 
Films work, featuring dragons in Ivor the 
Engine, their own version of the Norse 


> Sagas in Noggin the Nog, and even Bagpuss 


and friends possessed the ability to magi- 


: cally transform the tatty old items Emily 
: brought to the shop for them to repair. 


In the following years, British Chil- 


* dren’s TV would bombard us with witchy 
: images. The bumbling wizard Catweazle, 
: played beautifully by Geoffrey Bayldon, 
Seven Dwarfs (1937) had in developing the : 
: who had been turned into a television 
at least partly responsible for the creation — 
: There was the permanently angry Fenella 
> from Chorlton and the Wheelies, Hazel 

: McWitch from Rentaghost - a programme 
: about a business that hired out spooks for 
: hauntings, and The Witches and the Grin- 

> nygog, which tells the tale of time-travel- 

: ling witches seeking retribution for past 

: persecution. Even Doctor Who has dealt 
In reference to the Good Witch Glinda,De_ : 
: as the world’s favourite Timelord. 


Willo the Wisp’s Evil Edna, a grumpy witch 


set, replete with spell-shooting antenne. 


with witches throughout their long reign 


In the 1980s we encountered Simon 


: and the Witch based on Margaret Stuart 

: Barry’s 1976 novel about a young boy who 
recognisable as such because she does not : 
: Jill Murphy’s The Worst Witch, which has 
: been adapted several times since. This 

: brings us back to where we started on 

: our whistle-stop visit to the world of the 
: children’s TV witch. Barely scraping the 

: surface of the topic, we can see a varied 

i : tapestry of different interpretations, some 
' Bell, Book and Candle (1958) and TV series 

: : but goodhearted. One thing is for sure: 

' the humble witch will remain a mainstay 

: of children’s television. 


befriends a mischievous old witch, and 


scarily dark, some silly and some serious 


ee DARREN CHARLES has an MA in History 
from Newcastle University and is a founder & 


ABOVE: Nun on the verge of a nervous breakdown: Christensen transports us to a mediaeval convent in the grip of what would now by considered an outbreak of 
mass psychogenic illness. BELOW: In the film’s conclusion, a modern-day doctor advises a worried mother that her daughter “is suffering from hysteria”. 


hallucinations (or perhaps visitations from 
the dead), culminating in claims of demonic 
possession. Exorcisms were ineffectual, but 
the alleged possessions ceased with the 
executions of local priests, namely Father 
Louis Gaufridi at Aix and Father Urbain 
Grandier at Loudun. The Loudun possessions 


were brought to a wider 20'" century audience 


in the 1952 non-fiction novel The Devils of 
Loudun by Aldous Huxley and Ken Russell’s 
1971 movie The Devils. While both have their 
colourful moments, Hdxan trumps them ina 
scene where the Devil bludgeons a nun with a 
phallic-shaped club. 


THE DEVIL INSIDE 

Christensen brings the narrative up to date 
and into the 1920s in what is a curious but 
ultimately dated, unsatisfactory and rather 
derogatory conclusion. Leading with the 
statement “The Witch’s insanity can be 
explained as nervous exhaustion,” he goes 
on to show examples of somnambulism, 
kleptomania and sexual fantasising (though 
now apparently about doctors, priests and ac- 
tors rather than the Devil) - in short, he sees 
the witches of yore as analogous to modern 


not a catch-all phrase for general emotionally 
wrought behaviour, but was still considered 

a ‘woman’s disease’ caused by a ‘wandering 
womb’. In displaying such an ‘hysteric’ in 

the film, Christensen probably intended to 


express sympathy, but instead comes across as 
patronising - a case of “poor little witch”. 

This concluding theory is retrogressively 
simplistic in the light of current psychologi- 
cal consensus. While some accused witches 
may have suffered mental illnesses, questions 
arise as to why (for example) the Scottish 
witch Isobel Gowdie allegedly came forward 
unbidden with lurid confessions of diabol- 
ism in 1662. Was she of sound mind, or an 


: imaginative mythomaniac? Was she ergot- 
‘hysterics’. ‘Hysteria’ at the time of Hdxan was : 


tripping or did she really make love with the 
Devil in the woods and commune with the 
Faerie host? Many people today identify as 
witches, express magical thinking or report 
supernatural experiences; that doesn’t mean 
that mental illness or restless uteruses are at 


: play. To identify as a witch in times past would 
: present a far more grievous risk to one’s 

: life, but it may have happened and there’s 

: nothing to indicate any such claimants were 

: ‘hysterical’. The reasons for the condemna- 

> tion of the multitudes accused of witchcraft, 

: many of whom were executed (not, perhaps, 

: the eight million people Christensen claims, 

: but between tens and hundreds of thousands 
: according to modern estimates), were com- 

: plicated and numerous, ranging from petty 

: grievances to power struggles, from profiteer- 
: ing from pain to genuine fear. Whatever the 

: exact number, many innocent people were 

: tragically tortured and murdered during the 

: European witch craze. One hundred years 

: ago, Benjamin Christensen told some of their 
: stories while simultaneously creating a piece 
: of great yet bizarre art. 


: FURTHER READING 


Richard Baxstrom and Todd Meyers, Realizing 

: the Witch: Science, Cinema and the Mastery of 
: the Invisible, Fordham University Press, 2016 

: Jack Stevenson, Witchcraft Through the Ages: 

: The Story of Haxan, the World’s Strangest Film 
: and the Man who Maae It, FAB Press, 2006. 


: ee ANDY PACIOREK is an author, illustrator, proj- 
: ect creator, small press editor (and home carer) 
: specialising in the uncanny, anomalous, wyrd, 

: haunting, noir and liminal. 
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THE DEVILS TAX] 


Ce) 


In medizeval discourse, witches and wizards alike called on dark forces for their aerial travel to 
the Sabbat. However, their satanic master was just as likely to use it to play some cruel prank 
on his credulous minions. BOB RICKARD rides out, cautiously, to survey unpredictable results 


of these transvections. 


eeceeeeeeseeeseeoeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeseeeseeseseeeeseeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeseeeeeeeee 


is spookiest of seasons 

reminds us that the supposed 

aerial transportations of 

witches and others was deeply 
embedded in the Early Modern era 
of European history. Teleportation- 
type phenomena — sometimes called € ; 
transvections - and other formsof ) 
magical transportation were com- 
mon in the older lore of fairies and 
spirits before it was incorporated 
into Christianised witchcraft and 
demonology. Such was the latter 
state of mind that an influential 
section of the scholarly elite be- 
lieved such journeys through the air 
actually happened. 

Traditionally, the Devil’s remit 
- and that of many older deities 
- included mastery of the airy ele- 
ment. But Old Nick was a veritable 
curmudgeon when it came to letting his 
thralls share some of the aerial fun that 
they hoped for when they signed away their 
souls. To be fair, they were rarely coerced; 
the Devil simply provided an opportunity for 
their basest instincts to get to work. 

The old literature * is full of disgruntled 
witches and other dissatisfied magic-users 
bending the ears of their jailors about their 
master’s ingratitude for their loyalty and his 
callous disregard for their suffering in his 
service. Such grievances were often given 
voluntarily - even amid torture — to judges 
and inquisitors, along with pitiful regret 
about signing the Devil’s contract, the small 
print of which would fail any universal fair- 
trading standard. The sabbat feasts were 
tasteless and unsatisfying, and gifts turned 
to dross by the time they were got home. 
Kissing his beastly arse was a dubious privi- 
lege; and sex with him — should anyone be 
so unlucky — was reported to be excruciating 
due to his unfeasibly large appendage and 
icy emissions. 


THE DEMON IN THE DETAIL 

In his critical overview of the ‘demonic pact’, 
the French Benedictine scholar Augustine 
Calmet (1672-1757), * wondered why the 
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- MAGIGAL POWERS, 
WHEN GRANTED, 
RARELY LIVED UP TO 
THEIR PROMISE = 


Devil bothered making pacts with “idiots”. 
However, Calmet’s sardonic Italian corre- 
spondent, the Marquis of Maffei - Francesco 
Scipione (1675-1755) ° - convinced Calmet 
that the Devil was, in essence, the worst 

at everything. For example, he wrote, if he 
really was giving away “a power second only 
to God’s”, surely it would be sought out and 
employed by the world’s rulers and scholars? 
But in any eventuality, magical powers, when 
granted, rarely lived up to their promise, as 
is evident from the abundant history of such 
deals. Which demonstrated for any clear 
mind, writes Maffei, that in this transaction, 


as in so much else, the Devil simply could not : 


be trusted. 
Of course, it suited the philosophers of 


LEFT: Mephistopheles throttles Faust: 
the archetypal doom for devilish 
pacts and the blasphemous exploita- 
tion of forbidden knowledge FACING 
PAGE: The Mora witches in a German 
engraving of 1670. 


the High Church to show that 
the Devil wasn’t as clever as he 
thought he was. Only a complete 
idiot would habitually hide away 
in his small print the precise 
means by which this valuable 
deal could (in modern parlance) 
be hacked. As Maffei put it to 
Calmet: “How can anyone imag- 
ine that the Devil [...] should 
teach the magician the true se- 
cret of this art [...] of which he is 
the source [and also] the means 
of forcing [himself] to obey [the 
magician]?” * 

Good point! But greed, ambition and 
hubris were a heady mix in the anti-witch 
era, blinding what the American medievalist 
Richard Kieckhefer calls “a ‘clerical under- 
world’ of ritual magicians” who, undaunted 
and on an industrial scale, “attempted to call 
up angels, spirits and demons for both lofty 
and base purposes”. ® 

The most notorious of these legend- 
ary chancers was the scholar Faust, who 
bargained for 24 years during which all his 
desires would be fulfilled.® Johann Spies’s 
chapbook of 1587 - the most influential 
version of this legend - describes how after 
Faust’s last-minute repentance during supper 
on the final day of his pact, a furious Mephis- 
topheles dismembers him at the stroke of 
midnight, leaving his room “splattered with 
blood and brains [with his] eyes lying on the 
floor and his dead body in the courtyard.” 


COMPLAINTS DEPARTMENT 

Alongside this race of learned “idiots”, 

the religious elite enthusiastically lumped 
together with witches and heretics anyone 
else they found theologically disagreeable. It 
is interesting to note that in the Europe-wide 
records those accused of witchcraft com- 


plained far more about their 
maltreatment by the Devil and 
his minions than they dared do 
about their inquisitors. 

Those who wanted to 
travel to the sabbats - held on 
faraway fields and mountains 
- could call up an everyday 
item or animal, or sometimes 
a fellow witch. For example, 
at her trial in 1673, a detailed 
accusation was made by Ann 
Armstrong against others in 
her Northumbrian coven. Fed 
up with being transformed 
into a horse and ‘hag-ridden’, 
she said in court that “sever- 
all persons who ridd her to 
severall places where they had 
conversation with the divell, 
she hath beene severall times 
lately ridden by Anne Driden 
and Anne Forster, and was last 
night ridden by them to [...] the 
common.” 

She recalled being strangely 
subdued one night before 
Christmas when she became 
aware that “Anne Forster came 
with a bridle, and bridled her 
and ridd upon her crosse-leggd 
[...] Upon Collupp Munday last, 
being the tenth of February, 
the said persons met at Allens- 
ford, where this informant was ridden upon 
by an inchanted bridle by Michael Aynsley 
and Margaret his wife. Which inchanted 
bridle, when they tooke it from her head, she 
stood upp in her owne proper person. [...] 

On Monday last at night, she, being in her 
father’s house, see one Jane Baites, of Cor- 
bridge, come in the forme of a gray catt with 
a bridle hanging on her foote, and breath’d 
upon her and struck her dead’ and bridled 
her, and rid upon her in the name of the dev- 
ill southward, but the name of the place she 
does not now remember.” [my emphasis]. 

In roughly the same period, the subject 
was also mentioned during the great Swedish 
witchcraft outbreak of 1669-1670, in the ‘Elf- 
dale’ region near the city of Mora. According 
to the report by a Swedish Royal Commission, 
the Devil allowed some men to be ridden to 
the sabbat by the children. One of the ac- 


made use of in their Journey, stood in the 
House by the Gate in a slumbering posture, 
sleeping against the wall.” ® 

Those who had no call upon the ‘Devil’s 


rural countryside ° to their local version of 
Blockula, as the Devil’s meeting-place was 
known. 7° If they were late - or if they had 
nothing evil to report - they were beaten and 
faced a weary trudge homeward before dawn. 
One astonishing feature of the panic 
at Mora was how many children became 
convinced they had actually travelled to the 
sabbat; some unwillingly. They saw other 


bbuloins def ab ablch chetilichen, Sepenmercts, ind imerhorten 
vogue hej ay frm aher ben den Iriwok . 
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: children there and spoke of ‘masters’ who 

: brought as many as 16 with them. These 

: children told their inquisitors that they were 

: punished for the slightest infringements, 

: including revealing the names of those who 

> carried them. They spoke of being “carried by 
: force either to Blockula, or to the [crossroads] 
: and there miserably beaten, insomuch that 

: some of them died of it [...] The Children thus 
: used lookt mighty bleak, wan, and beaten [...] 
: They swoun upon this paleness [...] and when 
: the Children come to themselves again, they 

: mourn, and lament, and groan most miserably, 
: and beg exceedingly to be eased.” + 


Much later, the German historiographer Jo- 


: han Gorres (1776-1848) noted this association 
: between this fatigue and the magical methods 
: of travel that “often leave a deep weariness 

: after them, which forces the witches to rest 

: for a few days in bed.” 2 

cused children said that “the Men whom they : 
: to hitch a terrifying ride through the night 

: sky ona smelly goat or flimsy broom were 

: just as likely to have their ticket cancelled in 
: mid-flight, tumbling them to certain injury or 
taxi’ were obliged to walk many miles through : 
: the rooster” was unbearable “because it an- 

: nounces with the approach of the day, the end 
: of their imaginary journey. The sound of bells 
: or the invocation of the name of Jesus alone 

: is enough to break the spell.” 


The hapless demonic thralls who managed 


death. A peal of church bells or “the song of 


Emphasised over and again is the warning 


: to guard your tongue. Don’t, whatever the 
> circumstances, make any ‘holy’ sign or say out 
: loud any prayers or ‘holy’ names. Carelessness 


in this regard could spoil it for 
everyone, as all the tempta- 
tions in which you were about 
to partake would vanish in 

an eye-blink, as though some 
divine electromagnetic pulse 
had snuffed out all instances 
of magic within its blast radius. 
This happened to one of the 
‘Elfdale’ children during the 
Mora outbreak. Horneck writes 
that the girl inadvertently 
called on Jesus “as she was car- 
ried away”. 3 


TERPSICHORUS INTERRUPTUS 
Around eight decades before 
the Mora panic, a large group of 
interrelated incidents - involv- 
ing unexpected interruptions 

of witch sabbats - occurred in 
the region of Alsace-Lorraine 
where the Rhine and Moselle 
rivers separate France and Ger- 
many. This was the region over 
which the French demonologist 
Nicholas Rémy (1530-1616) had 
jurisdiction as an experienced 
civil judge and Privy councillor 
to the Duke. His Daemonolatre- 
iae, published in Lyons in 1595, 
is filled with records of cases 
tried by himself or from the 
courts he oversaw. 4 

Of particular interest is an account of 


: a revel suddenly terminated by a careless 

: exclamation. Although Rémy provides no 

: date for the following story, it shares the same 
: motif as one recorded by Peter Binsfeld for 

: September 1589, and confirmed by the fol- 

: lowing accounts. + According to Rémy, a boy 

: - Johann von Hembach - 
: to manhood when his witch mother took him 

: with her to the nocturnal assembly of De- 

: mons” at a place called Mayebuch. © Johann 

: was skilled at playing his flute, so his mother 

: advised him to play it while up in a tree “that 
: he might the better be heard” by the party. 

: From his high perch he was fascinated by the 

: odd way folk were dancing. *” “Struck with 

> wonder at the uncommon manner of them,” 

: writes Rémy, Johann exclaimed “Good God! 

: where did this crowd of fools and madmen 

> come from?” *® Scarcely had he uttered the 

: forbidden phrase than he was thrown to the 

> ground, hurting one shoulder. As he recovered 
: and called for help, “he found himself alone.” 


“had hardly grown 


Johann was quite happy to tell anyone 


: about his adventure, apparently unaware of 

: its demonic connotations and ignorant of the 
: danger it would put him in. Some listeners ex- 
: plained it away as a vision, while others, said 

: Rémy, asserted that “it had really happened”. 
: The fallout from this incident came swiftly. 


Later that same month, Catharina Prevotte, 


: in the town of Freissen, was charged with 
: witchcraft. In her initial statement, she admit- 
: ted taking part in the dance at Mayebuch, and 


described its sudden disbanding, corroborat- 
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ABOVE LEFT: A depiction of the devilish revelry attended by villagers of Mayebach, from a series of woodcuts illustrating the Compendium Maleficarum (1608), 
shows the boy with a fiddle instead of a flute. ABOVE RIGHT: The same story as shown in Robert Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire (1686). BELOW: The weird 
ring-dancing of witches and demons was also recorded of fairy ring-dances, as depicted in this woodcut from The Witch of the Woodlands (1655). 


ing Johann’s details. The following year, two 
more women - at Werdenst in August 1590, 
and at Dieuze in December 1590 - were also 
accused of witchcraft, and both - separately, 
says Rémy - told the same story of taking 
part in the interrupted dance at Maye- 
buch.?9 

Another, more detailed, version of 
Johann’s tale - also dated 1590 - is said to 
have occurred at Assenoncourt, located in 
the Moselle district of Alsace-Lorraine. It, 
too, involved a clandestine dance at which 
several attendees experienced a sudden and 
mysterious cessation and whisking away. In 
this version, a civil court case followed. It 
also included an interesting element of fai- 
rylore within its witchcraft and demonology. 

One day in the first week of the preced- 
ing month (August 1590), around noon, a 
woman called Nicolette Lang-Bernhard was 
returning from grinding corn at an old mill 
at Guermingen (today called Guermange), 
which like Assenoncourt is a commune in 
Moselle. From her path, Nicolette saw “in 
a field nearby a band of men and women 
dancing round in a ring. But because they 
were doing so in a manner contrary to the 
usual practice, with their backs turned 
towards each other, she looked more closely 
and saw also dancing around with the others 
some whose feet were deformed and like 
those of goats or oxen. “Nearly dead with 
fright, she began to call upon the saving 
Name of Jesus and to beseech Him that she 
might at least return safe and unhurt to her 
house... Thereupon all the dancers seemed 
to vanish at once, except one named Petter 
Gross-Petter, who rose quickly into the air, 
and was seen to let fall a mop such as bak- 
ers use to clean out their ovens before put- 
ting in their dough. “Meanwhile Nicolette 
was caught in a violent gale so that she could 
hardly breathe; and after she had reached 
home she lay ill in bed for three whole days.” 
[My emphasis.] 2° 

Nicolette’s strange lethargy recalls the 
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sabbat fatigue spoken of by Goerres and 
Horneck. When she recovered, Nicolette 
(like Johann) began gossiping about having 
spied upon a secret dancing ring in which 
she had recognised some of the village folk, 
in particular Petter Gross-Petter the baker. 
The gathering is not specifically called a 
‘sabbat’, but Nicolette’s detail about the 
deformed feet of the “others” rather gave 
the game away. 

Rémy says that it seemed to Petter the 
baker that to keep silent would be tanta- 
mount to a confession that he had attended 
a sabbat. He promptly began a legal action 
against Nicolette for slander; an impetu- 
osity that led to his undoing. The judge 
became suspicious when Petter, realising 
this could backfire dangerously, just as sud- 
denly withdrew his suit. This only increased 
the suspicion against him and when further 
investigations exposed his dissolute life, he 
was arrested and made a confession that 
seemed to confirm the events described 
by Nicolette. However, he named two 
more women (one being the wife of a chief 
magistrate), who were also tried at the 
beginning of 1591. The significant detail 
here is that both women “severally, but in 
the same words, confessed the truth of what 
their accomplice Petter had said about the 


back-to-back dancing and the mingling of 
the cloven-hoofed ones in the dance.” 

In this version, Johann’s place is taken 
by a young herdsman named Michel “who, 
in further proof of the truth of his words, 
added that he had played the part of piper 
to that dance, putting his shepherd’s crook 
to his mouth and moving his fingers upon 
it as if it had really been a pipe; and that 
when Nicolette (as has Been told) in fear 
called upon Jesus and moreover signed her- 
self with the Cross, he had fallen headlong 
from the tall oak in which he was sitting; 
after which he had been caught up in a 
whirlwind and carried to a meadow, called 
Weiller, where he had a little before left his 
flocks grazing.” [My emphasis.] 2+ 

It is interesting to note that both those 
who believed in the reality of witchcraft and 
those who didn’t, were each, in their own 
way, looking for tangible and convincing 
proof. 2? But Rémy is more convinced by 
what he calls “the final and incontrovert- 
ible proof of the truth of this occurrence”. 
It seems that the day after Nicolette gave 
her official account, an expedition was 
made to the field where this dancing was 
said to have taken place. They found the 
soil “trodden into a ring such as is found in 
a circus where horses run round in a circle; 
and among the other tracks were the recent 
marks of the hoofs of goats and oxen. And 
these marks remained visible until the field 
was ploughed up in the following winter. 
Further evidence was given by Nickel Clein, 
Didier Widder, Gaspar Schneider, and as 
many as were afterwards called upon by the 
Judge to speak upon the matter.” 

“Here is an actual fact, not a visionary 
dream,” concludes Rémy with palpable 
excitement, “an occurrence witnessed by 
the eyes, not merely understood by hearsay; 
confirmed by the consistent evidence of 
independent witnesses, not based upon the 
deliberate and fictitious report of a single 
person.” 2° For Rémy, it was clear evidence 
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ABOVE LEFT: Witches with their familiars, one of which appears to have learnt to fly a broomstick on its own. ABOVE RIGHT: One of Goya’s sketches of how a 
witch might be transported on the backs of other witches. 


supporting his two bugbears: that women 
from different communities travelled dis- 
tances to attend the same sabbat, and that 
witchcraft was transmitted down genera- 
tions of families. 

Today we might suppose that this com- 
plex cluster of cases in almost adjacent 
towns had evolved out of circulating gossip 
about an original experience which is, un- 
fortunately, lost in the tangle of names and 
places. Most are situated in the old region 
of Alsace-Lorraine, bounded by Moselle 
in the north and Vosges to the southeast, 
and within a few kilometres of the Rhine, 
but place-names in this region - as Ulrich 
Magin, who has lived in this borderland 
between France and Germany for most of 
his life, told me — changed frequently due to 
its turbulent political history. 

When Rémy began work on his Demono- 
latreice, he proudly vouched for the accuracy 
of the accounts in his “vast and scattered 
store” because they were records from his 
own trials and those of his deputies. Howev- 
er, he also admitted that had he known then 
that he would be writing his great work he 
would have kept better records. Both factors 
have made some places mentioned in the 
accounts almost impossible to locate. All we 
can say about these ‘Johann’ stories is that 
they emphasise the power of a Godly phrase 
to immediately extinguish an ungodly event, 
returning its participants but stranding any 
witnesses. 

Nearly a century later, Robert Plot 
included his own version of Rémy’s Johan 
story in his Natural History of Staffordshire 
(1686). Plot was not so much interested in 
the experiences of Johann and Nicoletta 
(shown in the top corners of the image re- 
produced on the previous page) but in those 
small cloven-footed creatures. He was occu- 
pied at the time by the question of strange 
whirlwinds or dancing fairies, responsible 
for the botanical phenomenon known as 
‘fairy rings’. Plot was uncertain what to call 


HE SAW A DRUNK, 

NAKED WOMAN FALL 
FROM THE GLOUD 
AT THEIR FEET” 


these entities. Without mentioning ‘fairies’ 
he wondered about some kind of relict 
primitive human pygmies, but settled upon 
referring to them as “Devils [...] “For ‘tis 
hard to believe there is, or ever was, any 
such dwarfish sort of people considering 
them nationally.” 24 


DEMONOLOGICAL SLAPSTICK 

Although the strange transportations were 
likened to oddly unexpected whirling 
winds, the phenomenon was perceived as 
clearly unnatural and therefore demonic in 
origin. Despite the feasibility of a natu- 
ral explanation, the odd circumstances 
surrounding the event predisposed folk 

to assimilate it into older traditions of 
elemental activity, including the more 
ancient association between fairies and 
strange winds. For example, Grimm refers 
to a legend of the German Mark about a 


form of the rural goddess Hulda. It concerns 
“a noble damsel who loved the chase above 


everything”, even to the extent of making 
“havoc of the husbandman’s crops”, for 


which she was transformed into a whirlwind 


and “doomed to ride along with the storm 
for all eternity”. 75 
In the voluminous literature about 


witchcraft and demonology there are many 


references to witches and demons riding on 
the wind, for which the main defence was to 


ring the church bells. The practice of bless- 
ing bells - one of Luther’s signs of supersti- 


tion in the Roman Church - continues to 
this day. In England, at least, when the par- 
ish bells were installed they were blessed 
with the power to put demons to flight and 
to nullify “the assault of whirlwinds, the 
stroke of lightnings, the harm of thunders, 
the injuries of tempests, and every spirit of 
the storm winds.” 26 

Of course, a mad dash through the sky 
on a rickety broom was already dangerous, 
vulnerable to sudden disruption by prayers, 
cock-crows or bells... and perhaps even the 
occasional natural accident. When it comes 
to reports of people falling from the skies, 

I doubt whether any amount of corrobora- 
tion on “good authority” would banish the 
demon Doubt. Gorres, though, was prepared 
to rationalise the discovery of strangers on 
your roof after a storm: 

“Tt is not natural to seek shelter from 
the thunderstorm on the trees or on the 
roofs, but it is possible that these men were 
carried there by a tornado; and it would not 
be surprising if they lost their presence of 
mind and, in their confusion, they attrib- 
uted the accident to the demon.” 

He cites an instance of a woman falling 
from a storm cloud, vouched for by people 
who were there. One of them was the Span- 
ish demonologist Martin del Rio (1551- 
1608), and you’d think you couldn’t get 
better on-the-spot authority. It occurred in 
1587, when Walloon soldiers were guarding 
a bridge to Boulogne, then in enemy hands. 
According to del Rio: 

“Two soldiers saw a very dark cloud, in 
the clear weather, in the evening, and they 
heard confused voices coming out without 
being able to distinguish anything of what 
they were saying. They conceived a few sus- 
picions; and one of them, before pulling out 
his arquebus, saw a drunk, naked, middle- 
aged woman who looked like a madwoman 
fall from the cloud at their feet...” 27 

A similar moment of demonological 
slapstick was recorded in Cotton Mather’s 
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ABOVE LEFT: A Witches’ Sabbath on the Blocksburg in an engraving by Johannes Praetorius, Leipzig C.1668. ABOVE RIGHT: Since the Middle Ages, the feast 
of St John the Baptist (originally an Eastern Orthodox festival), timed roughly with the June solstice, was celebrated with ring-dancing and bonfires. Does this 
illustration of one in Brittany (from Le Petit Parisien, 1 July 1893) remind you of anything? 


account of Ann Foster’s trial in 1692. A frail 
75-year-old widow, Foster was brought into 
Salem’s court to confront Martha Carrier 
and to confirm that it was Carrier who had 
recruited her to be a witch. Foster’s self- 
incriminating testimony was that she and 
Carrier were “carry’d on a pole [...] by the 
Devil [...] to a witch-meeting; but the pole 


broke, and she hanging about Carrier’s neck, : 


they both fell down, and she then received 
an hurt by the Fall.” 28 


SOME WHO (NEARLY) GOT AWAY 

A little-known detail of the great witch 
trials in Navarre - a kingdom of the Iberian 
Pyrenees - is that they were precipitated 


not by the Inquisition, but by the local Royal : 


Council in 1525. They managed to try a 
large group of witches until the Inquisition 
stepped in and claimed jurisdiction over 
them. The Council’s Commissioner, fasci- 
nated by the alleged ability of the witches 
to fly through the air, wanted to see actual 
proof for himself, so he promised leniency to 
any of the accused who could demonstrate 
their magic in his presence. 

One woman accepted the proposition, 
asking only that her confiscated ‘flying 
ointment’ be returned to her. Together with 
the Commissioner and a party of court 
officials, the witch mounted the stairs of a 
tower and halted by a high window. After 
she had rubbed the ointment over “her left 
arm and abdomen”, she called out in a loud 
voice “Are you ready?” To their astonish- 
ment, the company heard another voice, 
in the air, answer: “Yes. I am here.” To the 
further astonishment of everyone present, 
the witch climbed out of the window and 
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began clambering down the wall headfirst, 
“like a squirrel”. 2° When she neared the 
mid-point of the tower, she launched herself 
into the air. “She took off,” says the narrator, 
and “the company followed her with their 
eyes until she was lost to their sight on the 
horizon.” 

Gaining his senses, the Commissioner of- 
fered a considerable sum to anyone who 
could find her and bring her back. Two days 
later, a couple of shepherds brought her to 
him. Asked why she hadn’t properly escaped 
by flying further, the witch complained that 
her “Master would only take [me] three 
leagues away and left me in a field where 
the shepherds found me.” Her fate after 
that is not recorded, but it was very likely 
unenviable. 

Christian hagiographies tell of many im- 
prisoned saints miraculously freed by divine 
agency, but (to adapt the Pythons) what has 
the Devil ever done for his witches? The 
question obviously bothered the scholar 
Maquis Maffei, who wondered “how many 
wretches who are suffering in prison, at the 
galleys, or otherwise, would have recourse 
to the demon to extricate them from their 
troubles?” 2° 

The Scottish witch Helen Elliot, it seems, 
did have such recourse to her Devil, as was 
described in a letter dated 18 October 1684, 
to the Scottish mathematician George Sin- 
clair (1580-1696). ** Sinclair’s correspondent 
claimed to have seen this “notable Witch” 
burned alive at Culross, in West Lothian, 
and described it as memorable for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, the Devil had clumsily dropped 
Helen while attempting to extricate her 
from her prison during the night before her 


: execution. Secondly, that because she had 

: sustained severe injuries from the drop “she 
: was carried to the place of Execution in a 

: Chair by four men”. 


Elliot was held captive in a cell in Culross 


: church and guarded by two men. Before 

: retiring to an adjacent room for a break, 

: the guards put Helen’s legs into stocks and 
: locked them “as well as might be”. Accord- 
: ing to the correspondent, “no sooner were 
: they gone out of the Room, but the Devil 
came into the Prison.” 


The loyalty of this Devil caused some con- 


cern. Perhaps, it was suggested, Elliot had 

: “bound” him to rescue her in a time of need 
: when she made her pact? The narration says 
: that the Devil “removed the stocks from 

: her legs” because “he was obliged, to deliver 

: her from the shame she was like to suffer for 

: his sake.” The entity then picked her up and 

: “carried her out of the Prison.” Terrified by 

: her sudden transition, Helen cried out, “O 

: GOD wither are you taking me 
: the words were out of her mouth, “he let her 
: fall, at the distance from the Steeple, about 

: the breadth of the street of Edinburgh, 

: where she brake her Leggs and her Belly. [I] 
: saw the impression and dimple of her heels, 
: as many thousands did, which continued 

: for six or seven years upon which place no 

: Grass would ever grow.” 
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As soon as 


There was no sympathy for this broken 


woman. Badly hurt by her fall, Helen was, 
: nevertheless, carried in a chair to her fiery 
> execution. 


Sinclair’s correspondent next tells of a 


: Devil that attempted to free another Scot- 
: tish witch, ‘Mistris Goodaile’. This did not go 
: well either. The wife of a cooper in ‘Carrin’ 


ABOVE: A depiction of a meeting of the coven of Dr John Fian (executed 1591) at north Berwick, Scotland. The parade around a local church is a common theme 
in Scottish lore, adapted by witches to summon spirits and devils. Here, some of them are taking off on their brooms. 


(Carron, today a northern suburb of Falkirk), 
she was aged about 32 and described as 
“a most beautiful and comely person”. 
Unfortunately for her, that beauty inspired 
considerable jealousy among local ‘witches’ 
and, the account noted that she had been 
arrested because of their envy: “She was the 
Person, whom the Devil at their Meetings, 
did most court and embrace, calling her 
constantly my dear Mistris, setting her alway 
at his right hand, to the great discontent of 
his old Haggs.” 32 

Goodaile was treated quite courteously, 
perhaps because of her beauty. Chained 
up in a “strong house”, her confession was 
urged by a pious sea captain, James Flem- 
ing, with prayer rather than torture. She 
eventually responded, saying that “if she 
got no deliverance” on the following night, 
“she should lay her heart open to him before 
others”. 

Suspecting that her certainty about 
her ‘deliverance’ meant a demon-assisted 
jailbreak, Fleming took the watch that night 
with “fourteen able men”, all in “continu- 
ous prayer”. The “summer night was calm, 
without the least appearance of change” 
says the account. Fleming was “holding her 
by the hand” - as was the custom in prayer 
then — when, on the stroke of midnight “a 
terrible tempest, like an Hirricano came on, 
which took the Roof from the house, to their 
great consternation. And a voice was heard 
three times, calling her by a strange name 
to come away.” Keeping his hold on her, 
Fleming saw her make “three several loups 
[leaps] upward increasing gradually, till 
her feet were as high as his breast.” At that 
point - and “with great amazement, his hair 


standing Widdershins in his head” - Flem- 
ing managed to pull her down “against the 
greatest Effort, which ever he felt, and threw 
her on the ground.” 33 

She lay there “groveling and fomeing 
like one having the falling-sickness”, before 
falling “into a profound sleep, for the space 
of two or three hours”. When she awoke 
and could be questioned, “she declaimed 
most bitterly against the Devil’s “treachry, 
and perfidiousness” in failing to free her. It 
seems this helpful Devil had promised “to 
carry her to Irland before four a clock in 
the morning”, making a quick touchdown 
at Paisley “where she might see her sister in 
passing.” That mention of a hurricane-like 
wind is also of particular interest. 


THE WEDDING CRASHER 
Early Modern folk literature generated a 
flourishing genre of ‘exempla’, describing 
how sinners of all sorts were gruesomely 
punished in appropriate ways, as the histo- 
rian Alexandra Walsham vividly describes: 
“Perjurers die with blackened tongues pro- 
truding from their gaping jaws; the pilfering 
fingers of thieves rot and drop off; lightning 
bolts hit the genitals of lechers and fornica- 
tors.” 34 Included was the promise that 
blasphemers, heretics, and other sycophants 
of the Devil would, inevitably, be messily 
separated from their souls. This was a par- 
ticular favourite in anthologies of ideas for 
unimaginative priests stuck for a memorable 
sermon. °° It was also the main message of 
the legend of Faust. 

Such was the public and clerical thirst for 
such gruesome stories that one of the most 
dramatic of this ‘well-witnessed’ type was 


told and retold over several centuries and 
preserved by such broadsheet publishers as 
Nathanial Crouch. Told in a matter-of-fact 
way in different versions, it hints at what 
might have been their fate if the Devil had 
successfully made off, aerially, with Misses 
Elliot and Goodaile. 

The venue was a small German village 
sometime in the 1550s and took place either 
on St John’s Day or during the post-Easter 
celebration of Pentecost. As Crouch tells it, a 
local woman — well-known for her drunken- 
ness and profanity - disrupts a wedding 
party (or cannot be evicted from the pub). 
The Devil, we are told, taking exception to 
being included among her blasphemous 
oaths, bursts into the establishment. “In the 
presence of everyone,” the Devil “took her 
by the door, and carried her up into the air.” 
The company rushed outside, “astonished 
to see where this woman was thus carried.” 
As they looked on, they saw the sweary lady 
“hanged for some time in the air, from which 
she fell down,” and later found her “dead in 
the middle of a field.” 3° 

Crouch - using his alias ‘RB’ - is recycling, 
almost verbatim, a century-old account from 
De praestigiis daemonum by Johann Weyer, a 
Dutch physician and demonologist.?” Weyer 
locates the event in the village of “Wildstadt 
near Mecklenburg”,*® a huge city-province 
in northern Germany. Ruled by Grand Dukes 
of the Holy Roman Empire, it was bounded 
to the north by the Baltic, to the east by 
Poland and in the south by the state of 
Brandenberg. Again, the unfortunate wretch 
was not a witch but a woman who, in those 
sanctimonious days, was just as bad, for she 
had “given herself to the Devil both Soul 
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and Body”, habitually “cursing 
both against herself and others, 
upon all Occasions”. 

Once the broadsheets got hold 
of the story the horror was ramped 
up graphically. In Thomas Beard’s 
version,°? the woman was making 
a particular nuisance of herself 
and, to the chagrin of the guests, 
refused to leave. The Devil ap- 
peared suddenly in their midst and, 
to their horror, seized the woman. 
She did not suddenly vanish or 
float gently toward the ceiling, 
“but was rushed swiftly out of their 
company, transported into the 
[air?] with horrible Outcries and 
Roarings”. 

So loud was the commotion that 
the remainder of the village joined 
the shocked guests outside, as the 
shrieking woman was “carry’d 
round the Town, terrifying the 
whole community”. In the air, the Devil 
“tore her Body into four Pieces, leaving a 
Quarter in the four Highways [...] as Wit- 
nesses of her Punishment.” 

Yet another version tells of the Devil’s 
last grim laugh. After making his quarterly 
deposits, the aerial demon returned to the 
scene of the marriage feast and “threw 
her Bowels upon the Table, saying, “Behold 
these Dishes of Meat belong to thee, whom 
the like Destruction awaiteth, if thou dost 
not amend thy wicked life.” 

This Faustian scene may be a distant 
relative of the biblical story of Simon Magus 
and his doomed attempt to preach in mid- 
air. After enrolling demons to help him levi- 
tate in Rome, Simon found himself engaged 
in an aerial contest of magic with St Peter. 
When the saint’s prayers interfered with 
Simon’s demons, he crashed to the ground 
with fatal injuries. 

An early version of the Faust story seems 
to support this idea. It was published in 
1562 by the Slovenian printer Johannes 
Manlius (f1.1562-1605) in an anthology of 
contemporary observations - the Zim- 
merische Chronik - several decades before 
it was more widely broadcast by Spies and 
others.?° Frank Baron, who has studied 
minutely the different origins of the legend- 
ary and the ‘real’ Faust, explains that this 
protagonist was not Faust, but an unnamed 
“nobleman of Almanshofen” who had 
caught a demon and used it (somehow) for 
an experiment in demon-powered flight. It 
ends in disaster, writes Baron, much as it did 
for Simon. The magician “wanted to fly up 
into heaven. Immediately, he flew away with 
the Devil and was so tortured and crushed 
that when he fell back to earth, he lay there 
as dead.” #4 


COME FLY WITH ME 

One of the oldest tales of this type was 
recorded by John the Deacon, author of 

a life of St Gregory the Great (c.540-604). 
Someone called Farold had introduced into 
the monastery of St Andrew, at Rome, some 
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UPON THE TABLE” 


women “who led disorderly lives, in order to 
divert himself there with them.” That same 
night, “Farold having occasion to go out, was 
suddenly seized and carried up into the air 
by demons, who held him there suspended 
by his hair, without his being able to open 
his mouth to utter a cry, till the hour of Mat- 
ins, when Pope St Gregory, the founder and 
protector of that monastery, appeared to 
him, reproached him for his profanation of 
that holy place, and foretold that he would 
die within the year - which did happen.” 42 


LEFT: This rare woodcut from Nathanial 
Crouch’s Dreadful Judgements ... 
(1729) shows the Devil pulling the 
blasphemer into the sky, tearing her 
apart, and dumping her entrails among 
the wedding guests. BELOW: The Devil 
was fond of dragging blasphemers off 
by their hair. 


I wonder whether those 
aerial dismemberings might have 
evolved piecemeal from such 
clerical sermonising. For example, 
Peter the Venerable (1092-1156) 
describes what might be an early 
form of the demonic abduction 
motif, occurring when he was 
Abbot of the famous Benedictine 
monastery at Cluny. He says that 
the ecclesiastics of the town were 
tyrannised by a callous local count 
who violently seized monastic 
land: 

“One day, when he was sitting in his 
palace in company with several nobles and 
others, they beheld an unknown person en- 
ter on horseback, who advanced to the count 
and desired him to follow him. The count 
rose and followed him, and having reached 
the door, he found there a horse ready 
caparisoned; he mounted it, and was im- 
mediately carried up into the air, crying out, 
in a terrible tone to those who were present, 
‘Here, help me!’ All the town ran out at the 
noise, but they soon lost sight of him; and 
no doubt was entertained that the Devil had 
flown away with him [...] to bear the pain of 
his excesses and his violence.” *% 

It was “so extraordinary a thing, Peter 
claims, that “I should not repeat it here, 
had it not been seen by the whole town of 
Macon.” Calmet observed that “contempo- 
rary Cluniac authors - including Peter the 
Venerable” - were known for “embellishing 
their writings with combative demons, to a 
degree unusual even for the 12th century, in 
order to convey moralising messages.” This 
becomes pertinent when we consider that 
Peter had once been a prior at the Abbey of 
Vézelay, which was known for its remark- 
able sculpted pillars, many of which feature 
the ‘Fall of Simon Magus’. “* 

True or (probably) not, these stories have 
been part of the scholarly discourse on 
witchcraft, and they certainly played a part 
in shaping the popular images and ideology 
of their time. Most of them came from rural 
communities in a world very different from 
ours. Without today’s relentless clamour of 
distractions, an active imagination, fed by 
rumours, religious anxiety and superstition, 
would have been vulnerable to panic. The 
greater question of whether anyone was 
ever actually physically transported through 
the air - or only believed they were - must 
wait until another time... 


ee BOB RICKARD started Fortean Times in 
1973 and was its co-editor for 30 years. He 
is the author of numerous books and articles 
on forteana and strange phenomena. 
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NOTES 


1 For this article, I’m referring to, primarily, 
Ulrich Molitor (c.1442-1507), Johann Weyer 
(c.1515-1588), Jean Bodin (c.1530-1596), 
Martin del Rio (1551-1608), Nicholas Rémy 
(1530-1616), Francesco Guazzo (c.1570— 
16??), and Pierre de Lancre (1553-1631), and 
the sources they cite. A significant number of 
these authors — as Montague Summers and 
others have pointed out — were not sadistic 
cranks, but secular magistrates who (in their 
milieu) believed profoundly that their prosecu- 
tions, while “distasteful”, were just and legal. 
The matter of transvection became critical to 
the legal process; what might well have been 
a subjective experience (or even a fiction) for 
some of the accused became valid ‘evidence’ 
for the prosecutors whether confessed under 
oath or torture or not. 


2 Augustin Calmet, The Phantom World or, The 
philosophy of spirits, apparitions, &c., (1751); 
trans from French of 1751, in two volumes 
combined and edited by Henry Christmas 
(1850). “What advantage does the devil derive 
from making idiots believe these things?” 
(p.100). 


3 Scipione Maffei, ‘Letter of M. the Marquis 
Maffei on magic’; in Augustin Calmet, op.cit., 
note 2, p.414. Maffei was later recruited by 
the Jesuits to defend the Catholic doctrine of 
‘Grace’ against the ‘heresy’ of the Jansenists. 


4 Maffei, cf. Calmet, op.cit., (1751) p.436. 


5 I’m citing the phrase from ‘The Devil’s Pact: 

A Male Strategy’ by Soili-Maria Olli, published 

in Beyond the Witch Trials, (2004) eds, Owen 
Davies and Willem de Blécourt’, p.101. It was 
originally coined by Richard Kieckhefer, in Magic 
in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1990). 


6 While some argue that there never was 

an historical Faust, others have presented 
different candidates and theories. The most 
amusing is Weyer’s suggestion that Faust died 
in prison after he was arrested in Batenburg for 
recommending to a local chaplain he should 
rub arsenic on his face to get rid of his stubble. 
Weyer, De Praestigiis Daemonum (1568). 


7 We have noticed symptoms resembling death 
(such as unconsciousness, night paralysis, 
and catatonic trance) in other cases of ecstatic 
and visionary travel (or flight). The accusations 
of Anne Armstrong about ‘witch riding’ are 
quite rare in the history of English witchcraft. 
My source is Margaret Murray’s The Witch-Cult 
in Western Europe (1921) pp.103-104; citing 
Surtees Society, vol.40, pp. 191-2, 194, 197; 
Denham Tracts, ii, pp. 299-301, 304, 307. 


8 ‘A Relation of the strange Witchcraft discov- 
ered in the Village Mohra in Swedeland [...] in 
the years of our Lord 1669 and 1670. Trans- 
lated by Anton Horneck (1641-1697) from the 
Swedish Royal Commission report and added 
as an appendix to Joseph Glanvill’s Sadaucis- 
mus Triumphatus (1681 etc.) pt.ii, p.321. 
Online at: https://tinyurl.com/2p9fus7y. 


9 On walking to the sabbat, see, for example, 
Margaret Murray’s Summary of Boguet and oth- 
ers. Murray, op.cit., pp.98-100. 


10 Blockula — Bidkulla in modern Swedish — 


said to be a ‘meadow’ or mountain in a faraway 
place. Today the word is synonymous with a 
sabbat venue. 


11 Horneck, op.cit., pp.319-320. 


12 Johann Gorres, Die Christliche Mys- 
tik (1836-1842) vol.5, p.174. 


13 Horneck, op.cit., p.320. 


14 Nicholas Rémy, Daemonolatreiae (1595) 
Bk.1, ch.xxix, p.85. | have used Montague Sum- 
mers’s 1929 edition: Demonolatry by Nicolas 
Rémy, Privy Councillor to The Most Serene Duke 
of Lorraine and Public Advocate to his Duchy 
(1930), translated by EA Ashwin. 


15 Gorres citing Peter Binsfeld, Tractatus de 
confessiionibus maleficorum, etc., (1596) 
p.256. Online at: https://tinyurl.com/yckzpkw7. 


16 Mayebuch. This simple name — which Ulrich 
Magin suggests “might imply an original ‘May 
bush’ (a fitting name for a Walpurgis Night 
assembly)” — provides no solid clue to its 
location. There is, however, Maibusch, a part 
of the region of Maifeld, which was anciently a 
‘People’s Park’, redeveloped in 1936 for the 
German Olympics. Nearby is Ulmen, where 
there is a hiking tour of a ‘witch’s trail’ (Hex- 
enweg). https://tinyurl.com/mvy684y5. | am 
hugely indebted to Ulrich for his topographical 
research cited throughout this article. 


17 Back-to-back or facing alternately inward and 
outward is so frequently mentioned in historical 
descriptions of the ring-dances of witches and 
fairies that it presents as a particular fixation of 
the witch hunters, who deemed it uninhibitedly 
shameless, impious and unnaturally erotic. 

It was, therefore, a clear sign of Satanic affili- 
ation. See Summers’ note on this, in Rémy, 
op.cit., Bk.1, ch.xiv, pp.50-51. 


18 Rémy, op.cit., Bk.1, ch.xiv, p.49. The excla- 
mation seems an unlikely manner of speech for 
a young apprentice witch. 

19 Rémy, op.cit., Bk.1, ch.xiv, pp.50-51. 

20 Rémy, op.cit. 

21 Rémy, op.cit. 

22 See Jan Machielsen’s discussion of the 
different ideas about the reality of witchcraft 
held by the accused, the social community, 
the religious authorities, the various (state) 
civil authorities, and the lawyers and judges. 
“Far from persecuting the devil’s minions,” he 
notes, “those involved in the witch-hunt were 
themselves the devil’s unwitting allies.” ‘Moved 
and Seduced by the Instigation of the Devil: 
Witchcraft and the Law, 1450-1700’, (2019, 
p.18). Online at https://tinyurl.com/yckxkrj7. 
23 Rémy, op.cit., (1596), 

24 Robert Plot, Natural History of Staffordshire 
(1686) pp.11-13. Rémy, Daemonolatreiae 
(1596) Bk.1, ch.xxix, p.85. 

25 Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols, 
(1880-1888, trans: J Stallybrass) p.633. 

26 Nigel Pennick, Lost Lands and Sunken Cit- 
ies, (1987, Fortean Tomes) p.55f. 

27 Gorres, op.cit., pp.167-168; citing Del Rio, 
Disquisitionum Magicarum (1624) book 5. 

28 Cotton Mather, The Wonders of the Invisible 
World (1862). p.158. 

29 Juan Antonio Llorente (1756-1823), Histoire 
de I’Inquisition (1826); citing Prudencio de San- 
doval (1553-1620), Historia de la vida y hechos 
del emperador Carlos V (Valladolid, 1604). 
Sandoval was a Spanish Benedictine bishop of 
Pamplona during the reign of Carlos V. 


30 Maffei in Calmet, op.cit., (1751) p.414. 


31 George Sinclair, ‘Relation XXXIV. Anent Hel- 
en Elliot burnt at Culross’, in Satan’s invisible 
world discovered ... (1696) Online at: https:// 
tinyurl.com/bdz5njs4. Sinclair adds that the 
writer of this letter describing these two cases 
“is a Person of great honesty and sincerity”. 


32 Sinclair, op.cit., (1696) pp.209-212. 
33 Sinclair, op.cit., (1696) pp.209-212. 


34 Alexandra Walsham, Providence in Early 
Modern England (1999, OUP) p.76. 


35 Two favourite compilations of ‘just deserts’ 
for blasphemers, wastrels and those dying 
‘unshriven’, were published by ‘R.B.’ (generally 
believed to be Richard Burton, a pseudonym 
of Nathaniel Crouch (1632-1725): Wonderful 
Prodigies of Judgement and Mercy, Discovered 
in above Three Hundred Memorable Histories, 
etc (1681); and Dreadful Judgements upon 
Atheists, Perjured Persons, Blasphemers etc., 
(1729), Item 17, pp.14-15. (A Bettesworth and 
J Batley, London). Keith Thomas discusses 
such accounts in his Religion and the Decline of 
Magic (Penguin, 1973). 

36 ‘R.B’, op.cit., (1729) item 17, pp.14-15 & 
20. 


37 Johann Weyer, Histoires, disputes et 
discours des illusions et impostures des 
diables, des magiciens, infames, sorciers et 
empoisonneurs etc., 5 vols., translated from 
Latin (1577). | have used the more accessible 
modern edition of the original 1543 text edited 
by George Mora, Witches, devils, and doctors in 
the Renaissance: Johann Weyer, ‘De praestigiis 
daemonum’, (1991) p.332. 


38 Wildstadt (or Waldstadt, ‘forest town’) 
was a fairly common place-name throughout 
the region, and had variations in spelling and 
language. Ulrich Magin found that one region 
of 17 century Alsace (on the Rhine between 
Basle and Lake Constance) was known as the 
“Vier Waldstadte” (four forest towns). 


39 Thomas Beard, Theatre of God’s judgement, 
(1632). 


40 Johannes Manlius, Loci communes (Frank- 
furt: Feyerabend, 1574), fol. 9r-9v, based on 
the 1562 Latin edition of the Collectanea, 
which includes the Zimmerische Chronik. The 
translation of this passage from the German 

is mine. 

41 Frank Baron, ‘Which Faustus Died in 
Staufen? History and Legend in the Zim- 
merische Chronik’, in German Studies Review 
(1983) vol.6, no.2, pp.185-194. Once more, we 
see a reference to a stunned or disorientated 
state of consciousness relating to levitation. 
Further discussion about the flight and fall of 
Simon Magus can be found in my article ‘Jesus 
and the Temptations: part 2: Lifted up from 

the Earth’ in Fortean Times 393, June 2020, 
pp.46-51. 


42 John the Deacon’s Life of Saint Gregory 
the Great is included in volume LXXV of 
Migne’s Patrologlae. 


43 Peter the Venerable: Calmet, op.cit., ch 
23, p.113; cited from Petrus Venerab., de 
Miraculis lib. ii., cap.1, p.1299. 


44 Kirk Ambrose, ‘The Fall of Simon Magus 
on a Capital at Vézelay’, in Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts (April 2001) no.1587, pp.151-166. 
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FT’s resident coach potato STU 
TV sensation that terrified the nation.. 


Leica ae this seminal ‘fake’ chaos se 


» nthe evening of 31 
; October 1992, a non- 
i descript house in west 
|} London became, for 

Y one night, the absolute 
focus of the nation’s attention. 
A few million viewers, myself 
included, sat down in front of 
BBC1, unaware that we were 
about to watch a television pro- 
gramme unlike anything we’d 
ever seen before. That night, 
I was home alone, Mrs N hav- 
ing left for a night shift about 
halfway through The Generation 
Game. Td noticed Ghostwatch 
listed in the Radio Times, so I 
got a beer from the fridge and 
started watching. An actual, live 
ghost hunt: the perfect way to 
spend Hallowe’en for a fortean. 
I didn’t really care whether or 
not it was real. This, as we will 
see, was quite an important 
detail for many who saw it. 


TEL N TULPA 
Pre-publicity had een low-key: 
the Radio Times listing was per- 
functory, describing the 90-min- 
ute programme as part of the 
‘Screen One’ series of one-off 
dramas, and crediting Stephen 
Volk as the author. Animated 
and affable when I spoke with him about the 
origins of Ghostwatch, Volk clearly remains 
proud of the work and stands by it. 

He told me he had originally envisaged 
a six-part series in the manner of Edge of 
Darkness, featuring a sceptical investigative 
reporter delving deeper and deeper into a 


reported haunting, the whole thing culminat- 


ing in a final part that would take the form 
of a “live” report. Eventually, after discus- 
sion with producer Ruth Baumgarten, the 
project instead settled into being a single 


piece based on the intended final episode. In- 


terestingly, it wasn’t even pitched as being a 
programme specifically for Hallowe’en; how- 
ever, the producers cannily decided it would 
only really fly on one of two days: 31 October 
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or 1 April, as audience tolerance for such 
shenanigans on other, more mundane dates, 
is apparently markedly lower. 

The location, an ordinary house on an 
ordinary street in west London, was a fair 
analogue of Green Street in Enfield, scene of 


SORE 


LLE rewinds his VHS to 1992 and heavaleress the Stoet) 
. and then saw angry viewers up in arms at being 
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LEFT: The Ghostwatch team: 
Mike Smith, Michael Parkinson 
and Sarah Greene. 


the notorious poltergeist 
episode that had unfolded 
about 20 miles away on the 
other side of the city and 

a decade and a half ear- 
lier (FT32:47-48, 33:4-5). 
Tasked Volk how much of 
the narrative had actually 
been influenced by the 
case: he explained that the 
setting was about as far as 
it went, pointing out that 
Enfield shared a number 
of traits with the majority 
of poltergeist cases - and 
in fact, Ghostwatch has 
nods to Pontefract, Bingen 
and various other well- 
documented polt episodes 
(FT293:28-37, 312:14-15) 
as well as broader hints 

of previous cultural treat- 
ments of such material, 
like Nigel Kneale’s The 
Stone Tape (FT418:28-35). 
In fact, once you start look- 
ing, there are all manner 
of references, some subtle, 
some less. Most of all, 
though, Volk regards the 
piece as almost a cultural tulpa, in line with 
Hilary Evans’s idea that the watching audi- 
ence needed a ghost and so in effect created 
one sufficiently strong that they could first be 
terrified by it, and then outraged by the very 
terror it had caused them. 


GOING ‘LIV 
Ghostwatch was presented as a live, loca- 
tion/studio investigation of a kind entirely 
familiar to British viewers, with a proud lin- 
eage stretching back to the 1970s magazine 
programme Nationwide, complete with all 
the expected BBC ‘faces’. Everything about 
it suggested business as usual, its puta- 

tive subject matter entirely in tune with a 
Hallowe’en broadcast. The presenters were 


mm 


exactly as you’d expect - the gruff, avuncular 
Michael Parkinson and Mike ‘Smitty’ Smith 


in the studio, and on location Smith’s wife and : 


Blue Peter-emeritus Sarah Greene with Craig 
Charles, at that time busily starring in Red 
Dwarf and presenting child- and youth-orient- 
ed programmes such as What’s That Noise and 
Parallel 9.The demographic appeal was broad. 
It was ostensibly a live report from the 
home of a lone parent and her two young 


teenaged daughters in Foxhill Drive, Northolt. : 
Familiar TV faces ping-ponged between studio ; 


and location, with the on-the-spot crew in 
high-spirits and Charles offering jokey banter 
and pranks (including making noises in a cup- 
board and leaping out in a mask); meanwhile, 
Parkinson and Smith, back at ground-control, 
looked vaguely bemused. 

In retrospect this was a very clever set-up 
- the down-to-earth, sceptical Yorkshireman 
Parkinson was physically detached from pro- 
ceedings and accompanied by Smith, who had 
the emotional connection of his spouse being 
‘on the ground’. While presented as ‘live’, the 
Northolt location scenes had in fact all been 
shot weeks beforehand, with the studio mate- 
rial being subsequently filmed at Elstree, thus 
allowing Parky and Smitty to “interact” with 
the edited footage. There was even a telephone 
number provided so viewers could call the stu- 
dio, using the same 081 number employed by 
genuine BBC programmes such as Crimewatch, 
and a “live, satellite link” to Dr Emilio Sylves- 
tri, an entirely invented American ‘skeptic’ (of 
the kind the US excels in producing) who has a 
‘live’ argument with the thor- 
oughly British, albeit equally 
fictional, Dr Lyn Pascoe, a 
balanced, rationally open- 
minded parapsychologist 
whom Volk says represents y 
a conscious move away from 
the traditional view of such 
experts — and ghost hunters 
too — as misfits, eccentrics or 
outright cranks. 

The programme’s actual 
narrative is described in de- 
tail in Bob Rickard’s article 
from the time (FT67:38-42). 
Briefly, it takes the audience ig dt 
on a well-plotted trajectory 
through a kind of poltergeist greatest hits: 
banging noises, possessions, psychokinesis, an 
alleged history of violence and death in the 


ARE YOU 
AFRAID 


OF 
GHOSTS? 


there many years before, a detail Volk says 
he’d be unlikely to include if he were writing 
it today). The polt had been given a name, “Mr 
Pipes”, as the main indication of his presence 
was the plumbing system making banging 
noises. 

There are manifestations from the off, 
mostly banging noises and the like, which are 
quickly revealed to be Craig Charles mucking 
about (he deserves credit for playing a slightly 
obnoxious version of himself), before stuff 
starts getting serious. Again, for anyone with 
actual experience of such investigations, this 
should have been a red flag: as a rule, very, 
very little happens in a whole night, let alone 
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ABOVE: Michael Parkinson in the studio, with a supposedly live link to the haunted west London house. 
BELOW: The Radio Times for 31 October to 6 November 1992 featured Ghostwatch on its cover. 


: in 90 minutes! However, Volk anticipated this, 
> explaining in an interview with the horror 

: magazine Fangoria? that the first half was 

: “really just foreshadowing things that are 

: going to come back and bite you in the second 
: half”-meaning that for even the most jaded 

: enthusiast, there was an aura of authenticity 

: about the proceedings. However, most people 

: with a genuine interest in such matters who 

: watched it at the time agree they sussed it was 
: entirely staged quite early on. 


Nonetheless, even when 
you thought you knew what 
you were looking at, the 
programme still managed to 
draw you in, a credit to both 
the precision of the narrative 
and Lesley Manning’s au- 
thentic directorial style. The 
b polt activity escalates. There 
are glimpses of a shadowy 
figure, presumed to be Pipes 


ter Suzanne starts speaking 
in a (classic) possessed-style 
growly voice, a location tech 
faints, the feed from Foxhill 
Drive abruptly ceases and 


: we’re back to the studio, where the manifesta- 
: tions have also started up. Smith worriedly 

: asks what’s happened to his wife, and the 
house itself (apparently a pedophile had lived : 


whole thing culminates in Parkinson himself 


: seemingly in a trance and speaking in the 
: same growly, possessed tone as Suzanne. Fade 
: out: the end. 


: BAD AUNTIE 

: Volk says that the premise of Ghostwatch was 
: at least as much about satirising the media 

: and the way it played with audience precon- 

: ceptions as it was about telling a modern ghost ; 
; story. As we all know, such things, when done 

: well, can have a surprising and disproportion- 
: ate effect: Volk cites Orson Welles’s War Of 

: The Worlds flap in 1938 (see FT120:40-43, 

: 199:42-47), while Bob Rickard thought it most 
: resembled Anglia’s Alternative 3, which again 


: was so cleverly and subtly made as to appear 

: entirely genuine (see FT121:28-31, 230:42-47). 
: Some nine years after Ghostwatch came Chris 
: Morris’s Brass Eye Special, which did much the 
: same but inspired a spectacularly furious (and 
: deeply un-self-aware) backlash from the very 

; media he was sending up. 


And so it was with Ghostwatch: after a few 


z minutes of stunned silence, a national wave of 
: wailing and gnashing of teeth began. The fu- 

: rore that followed the programme’s transmis- 

: sion was something to behold, with squadrons 
: of indignant, outraged licence-fee payers (as 

: such people invariably self-describe) lambast- 
: ing the BBC for showing a ghost-themed 

> programme at 9.30pm on Hallowe’en. There 

: were apparently some 20,000 calls to the BBC 
> switchboard over the next few hours. Did 

: nobody think of the children? 


The following week, the BBC viewer’s forum 


: programme Bite Back hauled producer Ruth 

: Baumgarten and executive producer Richard 
manifesting, the elder daugh- : 
: (ahem) possessed them to deceive the nation 

: so egregiously. Many comments were about 

: how they had misled the viewers: Baumgarten 
: and Brooke put up a staunch defence of the 

: programme, justifiably pointing out that not 

: only was it billed as a segment in the ‘Screen 

: One’ strand, but that the Radio Times listing 

: gave a cast list and credited Stephen Volk as 

: the writer; it was transmitted post-watershed 

: and the programme actually started with Par- 

: kinson saying: “Don’t watch. This is disturb- 

: ing.” There were about as many flags as could 

: reasonably be put out short of interrupting the 
: programme every 10 minutes with a klaxon 

: and “THIS IS A HOAX” in big red letters. The 

: aggrieved viewers were having none of it, how- 
: ever, citing the “respectable” credentials of 


Brooke before the cameras to explain what 


Parky, Smitty and Greene, and further point- 


: ing out that the latter two were synonymous 

: with children’s and family TV, thus providing a 
: sort of hallmark of suitable viewing despite all 
> the warnings. (All three, to their credit, stood 

: by the programme, and to this day Parkinson 

: talks about it in fond terms). 
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STEPHEN VOLK 


ABOVE LEFT: An Enfield-inspired photo used as part of Ghostwatch’s backstory. ABOVE RIGHT: Stephen Volk and Parky filming Ghostwatch: Behind the Curtains. 


Baumgarten reasonably countered that 
they just couldn’t win - on the one hand, peo- 
ple want scary fare at Hallowe’en - meaning 
a reasonable suspension of disbelief on their 
part and a genuine attempt at atmospheric, 
dramatic narrative from the programme 
makers — but, on the other hand, they don’t 
want a television programme that scares 
them into thinking it’s real. There were also 
concerns that the child actors might have 
been traumatised. However, Volk takes 
pains to reiterate that the children in the 
programme were in no way exploited or 
left vulnerable: as previously mentioned, 
the location material was actually filmed 
over a couple of weeks, and these were 
paid performers on a properly monitored, 
chaperoned set that fully observed the very 
prescriptive regulations in place for working 
with minors. In fact, if anything, it sounds 
like the kids had a good deal of fun. Further, 
Volk told me that he subsequently received a 
lot of letters praising the programme, many 
of them from the young people upon whose 
behalf a lot of the cudgels had been taken up 
in the first place. In spite of all this, the BBC, 
perhaps wishing to avoid dredging up the 
controversy all over again (and despite its 
usual mania for recycling content) has never 
once repeated Ghostwatch. 


MOSTLY HAUNTED 

For most people the furore died down within 
a few weeks; the audience found new things 
to be outraged by and, apart from passing 
mentions in newspaper and TV end-of-year 
reviews, Ghostwatch became for most people 
merely an occasional topic of conversation. 
Below the surface, though, it continued fer- 
menting merrily, a frequent source of discus- 
sion and debate within the spheres of horror 
fans, film buffs and forteans alike. Cultural 
commentators as diverse as Adam Curtis 2 
and Charlie Brooker * have spoken about 
the programme, its legacy and influence on 
the genre. There have been documentaries, 
like 2012’s Ghostwatch: Behind the Curtains 
and most recently Screenshot on Radio 4, * 
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and homages, such as the Hallowe’en 2018 
episode of Inside No9 ° - it’s a long list, which 
Stephen Volk has handily compiled on his 
own site. © 

Perhaps more notable have been the 
emulators of Ghostwatch, the most obvious 
of which is the long-running TV programme 
Most Haunted. The similarities between MH 
and GW have been pointed out many times: 
even at a cursory glance, MH is a low-light 
sally around a putatively haunted location, 
anchored by a former Blue Peter presenter 
who shrieks every five minutes (as Volk 
gleefully points out), with fainting crew 
members, flamboyant mediums with raspy 
séance voices and a preposterously high hit 
rate for one night’s ghost hunt, all rounded 
off by a parapsychologist doing their best to 
provide some sense of balance (for my own 
review of MH see FT342:54-55). This unvary- 
ing formula served the programme well for a 
number of series, despite various inconsis- 
tencies becoming apparent, not least a script 
that included what appeared to be sched- 
uled paranormal activity. From my own 
research, I know that during its heyday the 
audience was roughly split down the middle 
between those who uncritically believed 
every incident was real and those who saw it 
as pure entertainment. Inevitably, it couldn’t 
avoid becoming repetitive and viewing 
figures started to wane: for all their efforts, 
the Most Haunted team never managed to 
top the sheer invention and cultural impact 
of Ghostwatch. Indeed, most other analogues 
- and there have been many, especially 
Stateside - can never match the pacing and 


subtlety that distinguished the original. Part 
of this may be because they are far more 
reticent to present their output as fictional 
- which, of course, Ghostwatch actually did, 
and right from the start for those who were 
paying attention. 

Volk remarked that we have undergone 
a cultural shift in many ways, not least with 
the number of people who will now only 
believe in something if they see it on TV: 
the “pictures or it never happened” ethos 
actually runs quite deep - ignoring, of 
course, just how easy it is to fake them. As 
he and I concluded our chat, I compared the 
programme to a very well-run ghost-train: 
you know the phantoms are plastic and the 
deathly groans are on a tape loop, but it’s 
still dark and scary and makes you jump. 1 
also admitted that after my solitary viewing 
of Ghostwatch, I ended up sleeping with the 
light on... 


NOTES 

1 Fangoria No 297, Hallowe’en Issue, Oct 2010. 

2 Adam Curtis, “The Ghosts In The Living Room” 
(22 Dec 2011); available at www.bbc.co.uk/blogs/ 
adamcurtis/2011/12/the_ghosts_in_the_liv- 
ing_room.html 

3 Charlie Brooker, How TV Ruined Your Life, BBC 
2011. 

4 Screenshot, BBC Radio 4, 1 April 2022. 

5 Inside Number 9 “live” Hallowe’en Special, BBC, 
28 Oct 2018. 

6 www.stephenvolk.net/ghostwatch.html 

For more on Ghostwatch, see FT67:38-42, 
166:36-41. For an interview with Stephen Volk, see 
FT205:36-40. 


The new 101 Films Ghostwatch Blu-ray (with a 

new documentary feature and many extras) will 

be released in UK and USA in time for Hallowe’en. 
There is a Ghostwatch screening at BFl South Bank 
on 28 October. Stephen Volk and director Lesley 
Manning will be present for a Q&A. 


eo STU NEVILLE is a lifelong fortean, an 
administrator of the Forteana Forums and 
FT’s TV columnist. When not embroiled in 
weirdness he works for a training company. 


BURYING THE PAST: GHOSTWATCH AND ME 


JON DEAR takes a personal journey though the traumas of a bum year and the power of television 


was 14 on Hallowe’en 1992. 

Was that too young to watch 

Ghostwatch? Probably, but it 

was a Saturday; and anyway, 
there was no one to stop me. Like 
so much of my childhood from the 
age of 10, | was home alone. 

I'd moved from Essex to Norfolk 
with my parents in 1988. Dad had 
been made redundant from his job 
at Tilbury Docks and had invested 
his severance money in a pub. 
Now, of course, it seems an ill- 
advised move, as my dad was an 
alcoholic. It didn’t go so well. 

On 24 November 1992 the 
Queen gave her Annus Horribilis speech 
(‘One’s Bum Year’ was the Sun’s head- 
line). My Bum Year had also begun some 
months previously. The UK had been in 
economic turmoil for some time, but the 
1992 Sterling Crisis and Britain’s forced 
withdrawal from the European Exchange 
Rate Mechanism (Black Wednesday they 
called it; how we love our Gothic labelling) 
led to the widespread failure of business 
and a collapse in the housing market. 
Four years after moving in, the pub that 
was my home was repossessed. Dad had 
already gone by that point: the alcoholic 
had graduated to domestic abuse and 
Mum had kicked him out. He went back 
to London, where he moved in with his 
sister. She also ran a pub. The perfect 
refuge. 

At least we had somewhere to go. 
Mum’s parents had bought a bungalow 
in a nearby village. It was small, but there 
was room for us, although this was down 
to the fact that Nan and Grandad had 
both died of cancer within 19 hours of 
each other a few weeks previously. One’s 
Bum Year indeed. 

Unsurprisingly, Mum had a breakdown, 
but only a small one. Money needed to 
be earned and a 14-year-old son had to 
be supported; she’d started working in a 
pub. It’s what you know, isn’t it? 

So, as on many evenings over the previ- 
ous four years while my parents worked 
late in the bar and kitchen downstairs, | 
was home alone. 

I'd had a complicated relationship with 
horror. A friend’s father had shown me 
Poltergeist when | was eight, which left 
me simultaneously terrified and obsessed 
with ghosts. As a child | devoured tales of 
spooky castles and yawning churchyards 
and late night showings of Hammer films 
became a regular appointment. | have 
vivid memories of Nigel Kneale’s adapta- 


: tion of The Woman in Black from Christ- 

: mas 1989. Again, | was rather too young 
: for this, but my parents were working and 
: the telly was mine to curate. 


Although | have vivid memories of the 


: programme itself, | remember little about 
: the build-up and anticipation. | do recall 

: thinking it started at 9.30 rather than 

; 9.25, so missing the first two minutes, 

: complete with the Screen One logo and 

: writer’s credit for Stephen Volk. That lack 
: of information would prove to be crucial. 


The whole of the opening of Ghostwatch 


: is designed to put you at ease. Firstly, 

: there are the presenters. Michael Parkin- 
: son was the dependable and reassuring 

: face of British television in the latter part 

: of the 20th century. In lieu of any actual 

: siblings, Sarah Greene had been like my 

: big sister since as long | could remember 
> watching Saturday morning television, 

: and indeed had presented Going Live with 
: Philip Schofield that very morning. Craig 

: Charles was at the height of his Red Dwarf 
: comedy fame and Mike Smith is about as 
: inoffensive as it gets. It was safe. 


Secondly, there was the tone. Sarah 


: Greene’s (apparently true) story of her 

: previous supernatural experience is a 

2 benign and comforting one, jokes are 

: made about one of the crew’s similarity to 
: Adrian Edmondson, and as it’s ‘live’ telly, 
: there are miscuts, mistakes and people 

> caught on camera unaware. It all comes 

: together to create the perfect false sense 
: of security — not easy to do in a pro- 

> gramme about trying to capture ghosts on 
: film. Of course, watched back now, these 
= are all brilliant beats in a drama, introduc- 
: ing characters and backstory to make the 
: unfolding horror all the more tragic. But at 
: this point, there was no doubt in my mind 
: that it was real. 


| can’t quite recall the moment that 


: Ghostwatch broke me. | remember shout- 


ing at the television as ‘Pipes’ could 
be glimpsed in the reflection of the 
French windows and then being even 
more terrified by the fact that no one in 
the studio seemed to see it. Was | the 
only one? Had ‘Pipes’ chosen me? My 
solitude prevented any reassurance. 
Further appearances cemented the 
idea that Parky and company couldn’t 
see what | could. Then the coup de 
grace: the image being relayed from 
the house to the studio was false. The 
ghost was in the machine, and only | 
could see him: 14 years old, trauma- 
tised and terrified as the BBC, that cor- 
nerstone of British public life, became 


: the medium by which the vengeful ghost 
: of a child killer was about to be unleashed 
: into my house. 


| do, however, remember the moment 


: Ghostwatch rebuilt me: the credits. The 

: rush of relief, quickly followed by jaw 

: dropping astonishment as | saw ‘GHOST 

: — KEITH FERRARI’ scroll past my widening 

> eyes. It was a drama. It was made up. It 

: wasn’t real. Much of the ensuing public 

: outcry seemed to centre on people feeling 
: embarrassed at being caught out and 

: resentful at being deceived by something 
: they had trusted. I, however felt elated, 

? not just with relief, but at the extraordinary 
: power of television — and this is a story 

: that should be experienced at home, via 

‘ the medium of television. As | saw it, any 

: drama that let you go had a happy ending. 


| was unable to sleep that night (and 


: mum wasn’t entirely happy when she 

: got in from work and | told her what had 

: happened). | was still traumatised, but 

: the terror was now tinged with wonder, 

: as if I'd been shown a glimpse of a wider 
: world, one alive with possibilities that I’d 
> never even considered. For the first time 

: in what felt like forever, | could look to the 
: future. 


I’ve been very lucky that in later life I’ve 


; been able to talk to Stephen Volk and Les- 
: ley Manning, and thank them for breaking 
> and rebuilding me, and — due to the 

: unique nature of Ghostwatch — enabling 

: me to feel that | had played a small part in 
: the birth of a TV legend. 


: JON DEAR has written for the BFI, Horrified 

: Magazine, Curious British Television and For- 

: tean Times. He also contributed to We Don’t 

: Go Back: A Watcher’s Guide to Folk Horror and 
: is the co-host of the podcasts BERGCAST — 

: The Nigel Kneale Podcast, and Due Signori in 

: Giallo. His forthcoming work includes commen- 
: taries for the BFI’s Ghost Stories for Christmas 
* Vol 1 Blu Ray, out in December. 
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Fortean Fringe 


MARK FERNYHOUGH finds 
this year’s Edinburgh 
Fringe mining the 

city’s spooky side and 
offering a macabre mix 
of the surreal and the 
supernatural 


hen the world’s 
biggest theatre 
festival takes 
over reputedly 
the world’s most 
haunted city, you’d rightly expect 
a thespian-fortean love-in. Indeed, 
in the 75th year of the Edinburgh 
Fringe, every other production 
flyer littering the Royal Mile 
promises to be a spooky, sinister 
or surreal affair. From Japanese 
puppet show Space Hippo, to 
numerous plays involving séances, 
not to mention a ballet version of 
Hamlet starring Ian McKellen, the 
ghostly, the bizarre and the occult 
are not only out of the closet 
here, but ominously tap dancing 
while howling show tunes. 
The Fringe’s lack of an official 
selection committee for choosing 
performers and productions has 
made it an unfettered breeding 
ground for the weird, dark and 
often wonderful. Want to stage a 
Mongolian Death Worm musical 
with finger puppets? Or perhaps 
an X-Files meets Bullseye opera 
crossover? This is the place. 
The Ecstasy of Victoria Woodhull 
sees a medium summon the 
spirit of the eponymous feminist 
pioneer who ran for US President 
in 1872, 48 years before women 
could vote. “Victoria’s ideas were 
progressive, even by some of 
today’s standards,” the show’s star 
Ashley Ford tells me. “She was 
also a clairvoyant who rose out 
of the 19th century Spiritualist 
movement.” Hailing from LA, 
Ford finds Edinburgh a suitably 
atmospheric location for her one 
woman play: “There is a magical 
undercurrent to Edinburgh. Its 
rich history is palpable as you 
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ABOVE: An actress from Hamlet: the Play the Panto the Musical on the Royal Mile. 


A Mongolian 
Death Worm 
musical with 


finger puppets? 


walk down the street. Wearing 

my Victorian costume throughout 
the city, I both stand out and 
completely fit in.” Meanwhile, The 
Mustery of the Wee Pirate’s Curse 

is a vintage haunted house farce, 
The Wheel of Misfortune takes 
1950s EC comics as its ghastly 
reference point, and Once Upon 

a Midnight Dreary explores the 


curious circumstances of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s demise. 

On the more gruesome side 
of this year’s musical listings 
are cult Grammy-nominated 
cabaret villains The Tiger Lillies. 
Thirty years into their career, 
they are presenting their new 
work, One Penny Opera, inspired 
by that 18th century staple The 
Beggar’s Opera. The trio’s songs 
feature murderers, crime, nooses, 
flesh and much blue language. 
Elsewhere, at Surgeons Hall 
(aptly home to one of the UK’s 
grandest pathology collections), 
Flesh the Musical depicts the 
golden years of Edinburgh’s 
favourite sons (give or take The 
Proclaimers), Burke and Hare. 


Meanwhile at Underbelly, 
Murder Ballads is a hugely 
successful, darkly comical Wild 
West reinterpretation of Nick 
Cave’s classic album. With the 
common perception that we’ve 
entered a rather censorious era, 
Task the show’s writer Gerry 
Smyth how they’ve successfully 
navigated this. “The mood has 
changed even over the short 
period that we’ve been working 
with the show. Things which were 
acceptable three or four years ago 
are no longer so. We have to keep 
updating, modifying and, yes, 
censoring the language and stage 
images.” 

Finally, Sidgwick & Sander’s 
Plague is another musical 
tackling dark subject matter 
with a cheeky wink and, in this 
case, an all-singing, all-dancing 
root vegetable. Given recent 
world events, its timing is eerily 
impeccable. “Plague was fully 
formed before COVID,” says 
creator James Sidgwick. “It was 
due to take the stage in 2020, 
but the messages of the show 
seemed to grow in pertinence as 
COVID grew around us, which was 
bizarre.” 

Although serious, non-song- 
based contemporary horror is 
scarce this year, the genre is 
catered for by the harrowing 
kidnap drama Broke Her by Steel 
Harbour Productions. Based 
around a blindfolded actor tied to 
a chair, this intense piece provides 
precisely zero chuckles. 

In the cerebral speculative 
fiction corner we find ASSISTED, a 
play about love becoming warped 
by technology as the protagonists 
engage in a three-way relationship 
with an AI voice assistant. 
“ASSISTED explores the trend for 
technology to play a role in the 
most intimate parts of our day- 
to-day domestic existence,” says 
writer Greg Wilkinson. “We come 
to each wave of technological 
innovation with a beguiling 
combination of curiosity and 
craving - which makes it pretty 
hard for us not to open the box. 
What happens once we’ve got the 


ABOVE LEFT TO RIGHT: Brechtian cabaret trio The Tiger Lillies; Mythos: Ragnarok onstage; Freddie Hayes performing her potato- 


based take on Doctor Faustus. 


tech in our hands, on our wrists, in 
our homes and wherever it might 
end up next? I worry that human 
frailty leaves us too exposed to 
being hooked into a relationship 
where the balance of power is 
tipped towards the corporations 
making the devices and the 
applications that run on them. 
Will resistance be easy? No. Is it 
essential? Yes.” So how far down 
the rabbit hole of technological 
tyranny are we? “I'd place bets on 


rapid advances in computer vision. 


Imagine the money that could be 
made from footage shot inside 
our homes. Some of the other 
ideas in the play are based around 
machines developing social 
understanding and the capacity 
for empathetic responses.” When 
discussing the Edinburgh Fringe, 
Greg is much more positive. “The 
vibe is wonderful. We’ve loved 
the energy and the general spirit 
of openness and curiosity. It’s the 
perfect setting for new writing 
and new ideas.” 

On the more surrealist front, 
bizarre puppet shows like the 
aforementioned Space Hippo 
punch above their weight this 
year. Additionally, Famous Puppet 
Death Scenes makes a bloody 
impact, while Potatohead is Dr 
Faustus with spuds, performed 
with gusto by comedian and 
puppeteer Freddie Hayes. 

Unsurprisingly, myths and 
tragedies also dominate, with 
Medea The Musical, Viking 
production Blodlina, Prometheus 
Bound and Flabbergast Theatre’s 


The Tragedy of Macbeth, an intense 
physical theatre version of the 
Bard’s cursed Scottish play. 
Another standout production is 
Muthos: Ragnarok, a rollicking 
theatrical wrestling bonanza. 
“T wanted to write a show to 
prove that wrestling is every bit 
as legitimate as other theatre,” 
creator Ed Gamester tells me. 
“Putting a new spin on the drama, 
violence and humour of Nordic 
myth was an obvious starting 
point.” Ed believes the Fringe to 
be an ideal birthing partner for 
such a venture. “Wrestling and 
mythology are both working class 
storytelling, told by the people, for 
the people, and that’s exactly what 
the Fringe should be about.” 
Naturally, the behind-the- 
scenes true-life tale of a group of 
wrestlers coming to Edinburgh 
to stage a theatre play is almost 
as entertaining as their onstage 
antics. “Cramming a dozen 
wrestlers into a single apartment 
for an entire month has all the 
makings of a sitcom before we 
even get on stage,” agrees Ed. “We 
all have big personalities, so every 
day is an adventure. My girlfriend 
and I don’t physically fit into the 
apartment, so we sleep outside in 
a Luton van. These are the joys of 
self-funded experimental theatre.’ 
But how does the Fringe 
takeover (which encompassed 
the best part of August) impact 
Edinburgh’s already robust 
paranormal industry, from occult 
shops to ghost buses? “Edinburgh 
is the Disneyland of haunted 


> 


cities,” paranormal tour guide and 
author Graeme Milne tells me. 
“During the Fringe, ghost walks 
are definitely more stressful on 

a practical level with so many 
people on the street. With so much 
going on, a ghost tour can just 
become something to fill in time 
between shows.” 

So how well versed in forteana 
is the typical Fringe-time visitor? 
“A ghost tour attracts an odd mix 
of people,” Graeme sighs. “Most 
are dragged along and have no 
real interest. It’s treated as a joke 
and this is reflected in the tips 
us guides receive - they pay very 
badly!” 

In contrast, City of The Dead 
have jovially made an unholy 
alliance with the Fringe to offer 
dark history walks, climaxing in 
a trip to the poltergeist-plagued 
Covenanters’ Prison - a location 
only they possess the keys to 
(thanks to some shrewd liability 
insurance). As we are locked 
in this cursed space, our guide 
calls out for Bloody Mackenzie’s 
spirit while fireworks from the 
Royal Tattoo simultaneously 
explode across the skyline. Classic 
Edinburgh. 

Meanwhile, Brooke Mackay- 
Brock of occult candle shop 
Black Moon Botanica is similarly 
supportive of the Fringe. “I 
welcome the beautiful and chaotic 
mix of people descending on 
Edinburgh. I get to meet the most 
wonderful witches and occultists 
from around the world. Equally, 
we get to introduce tourists 


to something magickal and 
inspiring. The downside can be the 
overwhelming energy of so many 
people around, but I surround 
myself with black tourmaline, 
create protection sigils around 

the shop and ride the wave until 
September.” 

How did the Fringe become 
so deeply interwoven with the 
supernatural? 

“Edinburgh is the perfect 
backdrop to the paranormal and 
mythical shows offered,” says 
Brooke. “I’ve yet to find a city 
more atmospheric or haunting. 
One of my earliest memories is 
seeing a production of The Snow 
Queen during the Fringe in the 
1980s, then stepping outside to be 
met with an imposing castle and 
gothic spires, feeling the fairytale 
spill over into reality.” 

But is Edinburgh actually 
haunted? Graeme Milne 
concludes: “There are some great 
ghost stories here and a good 
proportion appear to be genuine. 
The strong storytelling culture 
in Scotland has fostered the idea 
of ghosts over the centuries. I 
would concur that pretty much 
any Scottish city will be rife with 
interesting tales, the difference 
being that Edinburgh is much 
better at selling itself - and of 
course, it looks the part.” 


@¢€ MARK FERNYHOUGH is a musician 
and artist who has opened for Suede 
on four of their recent tours. His visual 
work is regularly featured by Italian 
Vogue. This is his third article for FT. 
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More than ‘just a coincidence’ 


Bob Rickard finds that this well-written study distinguishes between simple random coincidences 


and those that seem to have meaning because of our sensitivity to patterns 


Meaningful 
Coincidences 

How and Why Synchronicity and 
Serendipity Happen 

Bernard Beitman 


Park Street Press 2022 
Pb, £12.99, 224pp, ISBN 9781644115701 


Two babies are born at 8.08am 
on 8/8/08, both weighing 8lb 80z. 
A lost ring finds its way back to 
its owner inside a fish bought 

for supper. Two people working 
alongside each other for years ac- 
cidentally discover they are long- 
lost siblings. A woman passing a 
phone-box decides to answer the 
phone ringing inside; the caller 
is a friend wanting to contact her 
but has misdialled. 

Coincidences are regularly 
reported in FT and we’ve all 
experienced them - but what 
are they? Rationalists hold that 
they are simply random events 
happening by chance at the same 
time. For others they are some- 
thing more exotic and meaning- 
ful, intended in that moment 
for us alone. Bernard Beitman’s 
engrossing study, replete with 
fascinating examples, sheds some 
light on how both beliefs may be 
(coincidentally?) true in a bold 
analysis of our understanding of 
coincidences. He proposes an in- 
novative theory that goes beyond 
simplistic notions of “fate” and 
“randomness” and, surprisingly, 
suggests that any of us can create 
and control this “agency”. 

A quick sampling of dictionary 
definitions of coincidence is not 
much help. Here, Dr Beitman — a 
pragmatic professor of noetic 
science and clinical psychiatry 
- develops the definition of a 
meaningful coincidence as “the 
coming together of two or more 
events in a surprising, unexpect- 
ed and improbable way that 
seems to have significance to the 


person experiencing it, either at 
the moment or in retrospect”. 
He begins by examining the two 
dominant types of coincidence; 
ones due to physical causes that 
coincide despite high improb- 
ability, and those that have an 
additional overlay of meaning- 
fulness to those who witness or 
perceive them. 

Beitman points to a survey of 
American university students he 
conducted in 2009 which found 
that the majority endorsed “God 
and Fate” as explanations for 
coincidences. Meaningfulness is 
the natural product of subjective 
interpretation of perceptual data 
and therefore a relentless and 
constant constituent of human 
perception. Diving deeper, Beit- 
man examines our inherent sens- 
itivity to patterns or models 
which, for most of us, operate in 
a subconscious realm of the mind 
that he calls the psychosphere. 


MEANINGFUL 
COINCIDENCES 


How and Why Synchronicity 
serendipity Happen 


Beitman’s thesis then exam- 


| ines both types of coincidence 


in more detail. The first looks at 


| how statisticians view coincid- 

| ences as distributions of orders 
of probability or likelihood. One 

- example is our old favourite 


Ranger Roy Sullivan, who was 
struck by lightning seven times. 


Our old favourite 
Ranger Roy 
Sullivan was struck 
by lightning seven 
times 


Sullivan was deeply affected 

by the sequence and eventually 
committed suicide out of despair. 
Beitman points out that being 

a ranger and working mostly 
outdoors, the probability of his 
being hit shifts from unlikely to 
very likely. It was bound to hap- 
pen sometime to someone. This 
leads to a discussion of factors 
that influence probability such as 
“similarity” and the “law of very 
large numbers”, as well as four 
lesser laws (selection, inevita- 
bility, probability and “close 
enough”). 

Beitman cites research show- 
ing that humans are actually very 
good at distinguishing simple 
random coincidences from those 
that seem to have “meaning”. 
The difference depends upon a 
significant moment when a shift 
in perception is caused by the 
recognition of a pattern or mean- 
ing and like any evolving innova- 
tion there are often psychopatho- 
logical parallels to the benefits 
(as witness poor Sullivan). He 
devotes a separate chapter on 
what he calls “problematic 
coincidences” in which personal 
agency is replaced by externali- 
sation, typically as “signs from 
God” or similar. 

Another of these mysterious 
categories is what he calls “hu- 
man GPS”: a sense of wider dis- 
tribution in the human subcon- 
scious, related to the behaviour 
of crowds (which is quite differ- 
ent from the random movement 
of molecules in a fluid, some- 


times called “Brownian motion”. 
An example here is how some 
famous discoveries and inven- 
tions have occurred simultan- 
eously in different places (e.g. 
Darwin and Wallace announce 
their evolution theories on the 
same day in 1858; and Bell and 
Gray both file US patents for the 
telephone on the same day). Fort 
had some sense of this when he 
wrote that the power of steam 
was for centuries noticed but un- 
developed until it was (in Fort’s 
phrase) “steam-engine time”, 
and was quickly propagated 
across the world. 

The great merit of this book 
is that Beitman is not afraid of 
a pragmatic discussion of some 
sort of psi involvement in these 
experiences. In one of his most 
intriguing chapters he relates six 
cases of this type illustrating the 
complexity of some coincidences. 
Indeed, in the book’s introduct- 
ion, an academic psychiatrist 
who specialises in “fractal 
epistemology” and “mythic 
imagination in science” boldly 
confesses that a coincidence 
involving the death of his father 
thousands of miles distant 
“changed my life”. On the way 
we learn how Pauli’s “quantum 
entanglement” relates to Jung’s 
“synchronicity”. This also relates 
to Anthony Peake’s discussions of 
déja vu phenomena. 

Simply reading this engaging, 
useful and well-written study 
validates the subject further 
to those of us who regularly 
enjoy these special moments. 
Finally, Beitman shows how, by 
sensibly developing your own 
creativity and imagination, you 
can increase your “sensitivity” 
to coincidences. He closes with 
an appeal for his coincidence 
project and advice on how best 
to tell or write your stories. 
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Fortean transformations 


These modern fairy tales provide a snapshot 
of a national psyche in a time of instability 


The Pomegranates 


And other Modern Italian Fairy 
Tales 
ed & trans Christina Mazzoni 


Princeton University Press 2021 


Pb, 240pp, £17.99, ISBN 9780691199788 


Are all fairy tales essentially 
fortean? This concise collect- 
ion contains 20 tales of trans- 
formation and transgression, 
featuring familiar fortean 
themes. 

There are cryptid curiosities: 
one prince is human by night 
and a pig by day, another 
takes ursine form, whilst a 
carnivorous porcupine devours 
people with its eyes and 
harbours a hare within its belly! 

There are miracles, haunted 
objects, fakes, frauds and 
phenomena aplenty. 

There are worlds of weird 
weather — the Boreas wind 
beats and blows with such force 
it takes human form, the south 
west wind is kept imprisoned 
and the Mistral wind carries 
folk halfway across the world. 

A cross-over cast of fortean 
and fairytale dramatis 
persone includes witches 
communicating in the language 
of cats, the Devil trading souls, 
gift-bearing guardian angels 
(the gift being talismanic 
fiery eyes that turn unwanted 
admirers to stone) and 
choreomanic (dancing mania) 
executioners and priests. 

This is the latest in a series 
entitled Oddly Modern Fairy 
Tales, edited by Jack Zipes 
and dedicated to publishing 
unusual literary fairy tales 
from the first half of the 20th 
century. But what is it that 
makes these stories “oddly 
modern”? 

One may automatically think 
of fairy tales taking place in 
distant medieval fantasy lands, 
but these stories date from 
between 1875 and 1914 and are 
set against the background of 
political upheaval and seismic 
social change following the 
unification of Italy. 
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Ghe Pomegranates 
and Other 


Modern Italian Fairy Tales 


These tales deal (at times 
satirically) with lives, customs 
and beliefs in the moment when 
Italy and being Italian was still 
being defined. 

Within that context of an 
unstable society, it makes sense 
that so many of these tales 
deal with metamorphosis and 
transformation. 

As everything was shifting, 
including traditions, languages, 
borders and identity itself, 
this storytelling captured and 
preserved regional identities 
that were at risk of becoming 
subsumed within the unified 
nation. 

All but one of these surreal 
and exuberant stories are 
published here in English for 
the first time, accompanied by 
a comprehensive bibliography 
section listing the earliest 
known edition of each tale and 
fascinating biographical details. 

The stories present a 
snapshot of a national psyche 
at the moment in which they 
are collected - presenting folk 
customs, concerns and obsessions 
in magical, fairy tale form. 

They can be appreciated 
by those interested in social 
and political history as much 
as folklorists, anomalists and 
storytellers - and for all those 
in need of a little (weird) re- 
enchantment. 

Olivia Armstrong 
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Dark Persuasion 

A history of brainwashing from 
Pavlov to social media 

Joel Dimsdale 


Yale University Press 2021 


Hb, 304 pp, £20, ISBN 9780300247176 


Two stories. First: on 18 No- 
vember, 1978, 914 members of 
the Peoples Temple died, as 
instructed by their self-anointed 
Messiah, Rev Jim Jones, in 
what he described as an act of 
“revolutionary suicide”. Some 
drank the cyanide-laced fruit 
punch made up by 

the community’s 

doctor; others were 

injected with the 

cocktail by their 

fellow devotees. 

It’s all recorded on 

tape: their screams of joy, despair 
and pain can be heard above the 
hymns played on the organ and 
the maniacal exhortations of 
Jones. “I am freedom,” he had 
told them earlier. “I am peace. 
Iam justice... Iam God.” They 
evidently believed him. 

Second: an analysis of 126,000 
Twitter news stories showed that 
false news spread faster and 
wider than true stories. Why? Be- 
cause false news, with its novel, 
sensational claims, was more titil- 
lating than the truth. That might 
not be worrying if people were 
merely titillated. But they’re not. 
They’re convinced. Studies have 
repeatedly shown that between 
50 and 75 per cent of US adults 
regard fake news headlines as 
credible. 

We are pathetically malleable. 
Dark Persuasion is a brilliant, 
highly readable account of that 
malleability. It’s essential read- 
ing for any would-be dictator 
or advertising executive, and 
anyone who wants to confound 
them. Do you think that you have 
an inalienable core, inaccessible 
to torture, allurement, sleep dep- 
rivation, drugs or demagog-uery? 
Joel Dimsdale may make you 
think again. He might leave you 
despairing, politically queasy or 
determined to smash your smart 
phone. He certainly won’t leave 
you unmoved. 

Dimsdale leads us conversa- 
tionally through the history of 
mind-manipulation, from torture 
to tweets. Torture is very good at 
getting people to talk, but very 
bad at getting them to tell the 
truth, and even worse at produc- 
ing real change. The scientific 


study of methods that elicit the 
truth and effect lasting change 
began, of course, with Pavlov. 
His premise was dogmatically 
materialist: you are your brain, 
and brains can be changed. 
Conditioned reflexes can over- 
ride unconditioned reflexes; 
old memories replaced with 
whatever an adroit manipulator 
chooses to insert. 

And so the dark tradition be- 
gan: Stalin’s show trials, in which 
transparently false confessions 
led to execution; the develop- 
ment of “truth drugs”; attempts 
by oppressive regimes to produce 
true disciples and attempts by 
the opponents of those regimes 
to frustrate them; “Stockholm 
Syndrome”, where hostages come 
to adore their captors and fear 
their rescuers; the suicide (or is 
it really murder?) of religious 
devotees; the seismic power of 
peer pressure and our compul- 
sion to imitate, and their cynical 
recruitment by social media. 

HG Wells wrote that “hu- 
man history becomes more and 
more a race between education 
and catastrophe”. There’s little 
comfort in Dimsdale’s book, but 
there’s a good deal of prophylac- 
tic education. 

My main hope - not, it seems, 
shared by Dimsdale - lies in a 
systematic contradiction of Pav- 
lov’s premise. 

Charles Foster 
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Lights, Camera, 
Witchcraft 


A Critical History of Witches in 
American Film and Television 


Heather Greene 


Llewellyn 2021 
Pb, 460pp, £25, ISBN 9780738768533 


Heather Greene observes that 
the archetypal witch is either an 
oppressed female victim or an 
empowered rebel 
woman, and notes 
that our 21st- 
century screens 
are saturated with 
both! 

Anyone with an 
interest in following the appear- 
ance of witches in American film 
and television since the inven- 
tion of the moving image will 
appreciate her detailed survey: 
from the first glance of a cloaked 
witch in the 1898 fantasy film 
The Cavalier’s Dream to the 2020 


television series Motherland: Fort 
Salem, with all your favourite 
witches included. 

The legacy of the witch arche- 
type, recognisable from diverse 
narrative and visual traditions, 
was readily taken up by the 
new cinematic industry. Greene 
attends to the relationships 
between the symbolic figure of 
the witch and shifting American 
society. Meaning was drawn from 
sources such as African Tradition- 
al Religions, European folklore 
and fairy tales, visual art, Ameri- 
can history and political-religious 
documents. 

Her encyclopedic study 
categorises witches into three 
groups: the accused woman, the 
wild woman and the fantasy 
witch, each containing various 
subcategories (vamp, horror or 
teen witch, for example). The 
chapters are organised in ap- 
proximate decades that identify 
a significant theme, set out a 
broad review and focus more 
in-depth attention on a few ex- 
amples. Each chapter concludes 
with a useful list of all films and 
programmes mentioned. 

It is an extraordinary book. 
Greene’s comprehensive and 
chronological approach enables 
the analysis of witches in Ameri- 
can film and TV against social, 
economic and political contexts 
over more than 130 years, the 
representation of culture, reli- 
gion and gender, the influence of 
research into historic witch trials 
and accusations, and the impact 
of modern Wiccan and occult 
movements. The relevance of 
changing censorship and rating 
systems are sketched as well as 
technological changes such as 
sound, colour, digitalisation and 
social media. 

At times, the chronological 
approach works against readabil- 
ity as it invites repetition, while 
some periods lack a dominant 
theme or even much interest in 
witchy characters, and it could be 
somewhat tricky to navigate in 
search of a film or theme. 

The final films mentioned are 
Eggers’s horror film The Witch 
(2015) and Biller’s homage to the 
1970s The Love Witch (2016). 
Greene concludes these encap- 
sulate “the essence of the witch 
construction” in American 
cinema, and reminds us that the 
witch is symbolic, and always re- 
veals something about ourselves. 
Helen Cornish 
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Dark Archives 


A Librarian’s Investigation into 
the Science and History of Books 
Bound in Human Skin 


Megan Rosenbloom 


Picador 2021 


Pb, 274pp, £13.99, ISBN 9781250800169 


As the collection strategies librar- 
ian at UCLA Library, Los Angeles, 
director of the Death Salon and 
the driving force behind the 
Anthropodermic Book Project, 
Megan Rosenbloom holds a brief 
that is much more left-field than 
cataloguing thrillers. 

Triggered by a visit to the Miit- 
ter Museum, Phila- 
delphia, in 1980, her 
encounter with An 
Elementary Treatise 
on Human Anatomy 
(Joseph Leidy, 1889), 
bound in human 
skin, unleashed a passion for 
bibliographic curiosities. Dark 
Archives, an account of her niche 
scholarship and what we discover 
therein, is a fascinating combina- 
tion of forensic enquiry, sociologi- 
cal speculation and cultural de- 
bate. No end of bizarre tomes are 
scrutinised in her search for flesh! 
That said, it is far from an acad- 
emic exercise in bibliography, as 
she foregrounds the very human 
and affecting stories of collectors 
and donors and the moral dilem- 
mas that abound within extreme 
“collector” culture. 

Sadly, no diabolic grimoires are 
unearthed and thankfully stories 
of ghastly Nazi publications 
remain just that, but what we do 
discover has far more cultural cur- 
rency. With impeccable detective 
skills Rosenbloom explores the 
predilection of surgeons to bind 
medical works in purloined skin. 
Take, for example, John Hough, 
who conducted the autopsy on 
Mary Lynch, a victim of trichino- 
sis, in 1868, and after removing 
her skin had three rare volumes 
bound in it. 

Gentlemen collectors abound 
in her accounts as she explores 
the relationship between status, 
race and class in the consump- 
tion of such a rare commodity as 
human flesh. Her presentation 
of the case of 19th-century child 
murderer William Corder is an 
exemplar of such a power differ- 
ential, whereas her discovery of 
Charles Heartman’s 1934 binding 
of the work of Phillis Wheatley - 
the first published Black poet - in 
human skin elicits a pronounced 


shudder. Refreshingly, Rosen- 
bloom does not shy away from 
problematising such arcane 
historiography and identifies the 
questionable ideologies that may 
underpin its rationale. 

Concluding with an interroga- 
tion of the moral defensibility of 
collecting human materials and 
whether the underlying desire 
is purely one of perversity and 
notoriety, Rosenbloom remains 
undogmatic and able to recognise 
her mission as one that acknowl- 
edges the historical specificity 
of her beloved objects, flawed or 
otherwise. 

Not everybody’s cup of tea, I 
suspect, and yet a unique explora- 
tion of a hitherto remote area of 
human artisanship and collecting, 
with excellent notes, listings and 
index — marred only by a lack of 
illustrations. 

Chris Hill 
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Of Books And 
Beasts 


A Cryptozoologists’s Library 
Darren W Ritson 


White Crow Books 2021 


Pb, 278pp, £12.99, ISBN 9781786771773 


Matt Bille has previously written 
two very readable books on cryp- 
tozoology. Of Books and Beasts is 
not about cryptids BOOKS 
themselves but 
rather about books 
related to the sub- 
ject, reviewing over 
400 titles. It is tell- 
ing that under half 
of them are actually about crypto- 
zoology per se. The remainder are 
books on natural history, showing 
how the serious cryptozoologist 
needs to have a good grounding in 
science and zoology. 

The books are sorted into sub- 
jects such as basic cryptozoology, 
primates, land animals and sea 
and lake animals. In the natural 
sciences there are sections on 
paleontology, evolution, environ- 
ment, exploration and zoology of 
land, sea and air. 

My one niggle is the lack of 
pictures. It would have been good 
to see the covers of some of the 
books, many of which have spec- 
tacular art. There have of course 
been many books with extensive 
bibliographies and notes, but to 
my knowledge there has never 
been a book reviewing cryptozoo- 
logical writings, at least not at this 
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length. Each entry gets a short 
review ranging from a few lines 
to a page or more, making this 
a useful tool which deserves a 
place in every cryptozoologist’s 
library. 

Richard Freeman 
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Atlas of Dark 
Destinations 
Explore the World of Dark 
Tourism 

Peter Hohenhaus 


Laurence King Publishing 2021 
Hb, 352pp, £25, ISBN 9781913947194 


The Atlas of Dark Destinations is 
not a volume to be taken out on 
location; it is more of a weighty 
coffee-table book — lusciously 
illustrated but also incredibly 
informative. 

Peter Hohenhaus explains his 
reasoning for some omissions: he 
holds no truck with the visitation 
of living slums as tourist destina- 
tions, nor does he favour notable 
suicide sites such as Japan’s leg- 
endary Aokigahara Forest. Serial 
killer haunts and other singular 
murder sites are not represented, 
but there is certainly no short- 
age of death behind the book’s 
dark cover. Sites of genocide and 
wartime suffering are extremely 
well covered, with a lot of the 
book being taken up by sites of 
military and political intrigue. 

In addition to well known 
places such as Chernobyl, Ausch- 
witz, Hiroshima and 9/11 Ground 
Zero there are notable cemeter- 
ies, ossuaries, catacombs, peni- 
tentiaries, ghost towns and areas 
of natural wonder, and some less 
familiar intriguing sites such as 
the ornate Milano 
Cimitero Monum- 
entale necropolis, 
the Bali Trunyan 
Burial site and the 
Darvaza Hell 
Mouth, a 250ft 
(76m) wide, 65ft (20m) deep 
crater in Turkmenistan where an 
inferno fuelled by natural gas 
has burned for over 50 years. 

Perhaps too heavily martial- 
and-politically focused for 
some readers, the Atlas of Dark 
Destinations is nevertheless very 
readable and fascinating - 
particularly in provoking contem- 
plation of humankind’s inhuman- 
ity towards each other. 

Andy Paciorek 
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- A beautiful and profoundly sad exploration of lost places in Britain’s 
- landscape, and of the people who inhabited them 


Shadowlands 
: A Journey Through Lost Britain 


Matthew Green 


Faber & Faber 2022 
Hb, 368pp, £20, ISBN 9780571338023 


Shadowlands isn’t an easy read. 

: Its elegant, almost poetic, style 

> conveys such melancholy that I 

: took it slowly, one chapter a time. 
: Matthew Green’s personal losses, 
: experienced during the writing 
of the book, resonate with the 
subject matter of Britain’s lost 
places. 

Wistfulness for the past and 
his empathy with the comm- 
unities he writes about are evi- 
dent throughout, but the book 
never descends into sentimental 
nostalgia. 

Green explores eight locations 
separated both by geography and 
by time. Not all sites have left 
material evidence behind, but 
his visits enable him to strongly 
describe each place and the 
effect of its loss on the land- 
scape. The chapters are arranged 
in chronological order, from the 
prehistoric settlement at Skara 
Brae to Capel Celyn, a Welsh 

village flooded in the 1950s. 
Green draws on his skills as an 
historian to set these locations in 
their historical context, examin- 
ing how the social, political, 
meteorological or geological 
conditions of the time affected 
the inhabitants and led to the 
place’s demise. 

For some, environmental 
change was the main factor: 
changes in weather patterns, 
coastal erosion and storms. This 
could be slow: the entire town 
of Winchelsea relocated to safer 
ground before Old Winchelsea 
: was lost. 

Others had their destruction 
planned for them; the drowning 
of Capel Celyn and the forced 
relocation of Norfolk villagers 
to create the SENTA military 
training ground were decisions 
made by Big Government, which 
concluded that the welfare of the 
majority outweighed the needs 
of small, isolated communities. 
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Wharram Percy in North 
Yorkshire survived the plague - 
just — only for the occupants to be 
evicted en masse when the Percy 
family passed the land on toa 
new owner. 

Some communities did fight 
back but were unsuccessful. 
Liverpool City Council’s need to 
provide water for Merseyside’s ur- 
ban sprawl was the end of Capel 
Celyn, but fuelled the Welsh 
Nationalist movement when peo- 
ple asked why an English council 
should be allowed to destroy an 
entire Welsh village. 

It wasn’t good enough that the 
villagers were found comparable 
homes elsewhere, separated 
from their former neighbours. 
Adding insult to injury, perhaps, 


MATTHEW GREEN 


“A bosutiful hewk, truby original” 
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Liverpool Council paid for the 
exhumation and reburial of the 
dead from the village churchyard. 
The abandonment of St Kilda 
in 1930, a handful of people 
leaving a way of life that had 
been unchanged for centuries, 
is attributable to the intrusion 
of the outside world as cruise 
ships turned the island into a 
must-see tourist attraction. Tour- 
ists brought luxury goods and a 
glimpse of the outside world. 
Other ships would later take 
the young people of St Kilda to 


the mainland in search of jobs 
and a lifestyle the island could 
not provide. 

When the population was 
reduced to around 40 souls, those 
remaining decided it was time to 
go. They extinguished their fires, 
left a Bible open in each house, 
drowned their dogs and went to 
the Scottish mainland on a ship 
called The Harebell. 

The people and their former 
homes are vividly recreated in 
prose, but I would have liked to 
have seen more illustrations in 
the book. Black and white photo- 
graphs do appear in the text, but 
colour plates showing the places 
as they are now, and more old 
photographs, would have been a 
welcome addition. 

The book ends with a warning, 
which echoed the thoughts I had 
when reading the earlier chap- 
ters. Wherever, and whenever, 
we live, our communities are 
more vulnerable than we realise. 
We are all one war, one epidemic, 
one flood, one bureaucrat away 
from displacement. 

The publication of Shad- 
owlands is timely as national 
and international authorities 
address the challenges of Covid, 
refugees, war, environmental 
degradation and the urgent, ter- 
rifying issue of climate change. 
We can mitigate some of these 
things. We can also approach 
them with a greater sense of our 
shared humanity. 

Shadowlands frequently 
reminds us that the inhabitants 
of these lost places were people 
- not a problem that needed to 
be solved, a statistic, a museum 
piece or a half-forgotten story 
with no relevance in the 21st 
century. 

This isn’t a mainstream history 
book. Neither is it psychogeogra- 
phy. It does, however, incorporate 
both of those approaches in a 
very original way. 

Shadowlands is beautiful, it is 
profoundly sad, and it offers a 
unique approach to the history 
of Britain. 

Paula Dempsey 
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Monsters of Ohio 
JC Raphael 


Mill City Press 2021 


Pb, 217pp, £14.36, ISBN 9781662831775 


It is the curse of American 

media that whatever happens 

on the nation’s east and west 
coasts is deemed “national”, 
while anything that happens 

in between is “regional” or, 
worse, “local”. Only rarely do 
happenings in the latter category 
reach a wider audience, even if 
the occurrences are miraculous. 

Such as smelly, three-foot 
frogs that walk like men near 
Loveland, Ohio; such as the 
Bigfoot-like giant in Richland 
County, Ohio, whose head 
accounts for a third of its height; 
or the similarly-gifted tribe of 
“Melonheads” in that state’s 
Lake County; or the aggressive 
“Devil Monkeys” who jump 
like kangaroos in Ohio’s Adams 
County. 

All these and more have been 
captured in this charming book 
by JC Raphael, a collector rather 
than a true believer. 

“Tm not a philosopher, so ’m 
particularly poorly positioned to 
discuss questions of what reality 
is,” notes the author. “What I 

am is a writer 

from Ohio who 

loves monsters, 

particularly of the 

locally sourced 

_._ variety.” Even so, 

a Repeat he casts new light 
on legends such as Mothman, the 
international superstar whose 
collapsing bridge connected West 
Virginia with Ohio. 

The state spans several US 
geographic and cultural regions, 
along with their native folklore. 
Its northern border of Lake 
Erie meets Canada; Lake Erie, 
incidentally, was once so polluted 
that in 1969 it caught fire. Ohio 
is a strange place, without even 
considering its anthropoid giant 
whose orange eyes shine like 
flashlights, or the nest-building 
Grassman, or the long-necked 
birds the size of people. 

Monsters of Ohio features 
all these delightful tales, and 
Raphael has done good work 
in collecting and categorising 
reports, and bringing them to 
a larger audience with wit and 
well-read expertise. The absence 
of an index is regrettable, but the 
text is well organised, and there 
is a bibliographic appendix. 

Jay Rath 
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Dreams and nightmares 


A whimsical sci-fi fantasy romantic comedy that’s full of invention, but may be just a bit too twee for 
some tastes; plus another forgotten film unearthed for the BFl’s Flipside series 


Strawberry Mansion 


Dir Albert Birney and Kentucker 
Audley, US 2021 
In cinemas and on demand 


There’s so much going on in 
Strawberry Mansion that it’s 
difficult to know where to start. 
Well, one good place to start 
is with a grand idea - one that 
Philip K Dick would have loved. 
In the near future, our dreams 
are taxed, at a rate depending 
on what things feature in your 
dream. The hero, James Preble 
(played by co-director/co-writer 
Kentucker Audley — not his real 
name), is an auditor who assesses 
the recorded dreams of people 
who have got behind in their 
payments. He is sent to the home 
of Arabella ‘Bella’ Isadora (Penny 
Fuller), a delightfully eccentric 
old lady who is so far behind that 
she has thousands of VHS tapes 
of her dreams for Preble to look 
through. In the first, he notes a 
charge of 52¢ for a hot air balloon, 
25¢ for a buffalo and 0.03¢ for a 
dandelion. However, Preble also 
notices a beautiful young woman 
who, it turns out, is a younger 
incarnation of Bella (Grace 
Glowcki) who appears to be able 
to communicate with him. 
Growing increasingly fond of 
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the older Bella, Preble decides 
to stay in her home while he 
completes his work. He views 
more of her dreams, but is 
tormented in his own by a pink 
room in which a mildly sinister 
man, claiming to be his friend, 
pushes various mass-produced 
products on him, supposedly to 
cure his ills. Preble discovers 
from the older Bella that the 
government is allowing big 
companies to broadcast adverts 
into people’s dreams and 
manipulate their desires. Bella 
also reveals she has invented 

a headset which blocks these 
adverts, thus allowing the 
dreamer to dream their own 
dreams unmolested. Using 

it, Preble dreams more about 
younger Bella and is able to 
interact with her. 

Essentially, the rest of the film 
is an odyssey in which Preble 
tries to find the plane or universe 
on which younger Bella exists in 
physical form, while defeating 
the villains who want to prevent 
the secret of the dream adverts 
getting out. 

There’s so much on offer here 
that most people are going to get 
something out of it. It has touches 
of Tim Burton, Wes Anderson, 
Spike Jonze and more besides, 


but does create something of 
its own. It reminded me of Bill 
Watterson’s Dave Made a Maze, 
(reviewed in these pages a 
few years ago: FT376:64). The 
romance is sweet, the fantasy 
is imaginative, and the sci-fi 
premise is interesting. 

It’s really only when it comes 
to the whimsy that the directors 
go too far. We are offered a 
talking, sax-playing frog waiter, 
a stop-motion skeleton, a talking 
fly, a wolf man, a blue demon, 
mouse sailors and a swimming 
caterpillar. Weirdly, though, it 
does all make a kind of sense 
while you’re watching the film, 
but the law of diminishing 
returns does set in, and not long 
before the big finish, which is 
unfortunate. I was all whimsied 
out by that point. 

The acting is uniformly 
excellent, which isn’t always 
the case with low budget indie 
projects such as this, and the 
costumes and set design really 
work. As does the score, by one 
Dan Deacon. I thoroughly enjoyed 
this film and I would recommend 
it to all lovers of fantastic cinema; 
but check your black, cynical 
heart at the door. 

Daniel King 
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The Appointment 


Dir Lindsey C Vickers, UK 1982 
BFl, £19.99 (Blu-ray) 


William Fowler and Vic Pratt have 
turned up another long-lost gem 
for the BFT’s Flipside series. The 
Appointment is the only feature 
directed by Lindsey C Vickers, 
and along with his atmospheric 
short The Lake - which appeared 
on the BFT’s Short Sharp Shocks 
collection and is also included 
here - gives us a taste of what 
this obviously talented and, 

by his own admission, haunted 
writer/director might have gone 
on to achieve had his career not 
ended with this film’s troubled 
production and failure. 

After a genuinely shocking pre- 
credits scene (you will be thinking 
WTF? for all sorts of reasons), 
the film settles into a (very) 
slow-burning examination of two 
days in the life of a suburban 
couple (Edward Woodward, in 
beige slacks and a V-neck sweater, 
and Jane Merrow) as they deal 
with their pubescent daughter’s 
way over-the-top reaction when 
doting dad Woodward is unable 
to attend her school violin recital. 
Everything feels off-kilter from 
the start - thanks to lots of 
dialogue-free slow dolly shots 
and the unnerving sound design 
-and things get progressively 
weirder as disturbing dreams 
involving car crashes, strange 
suspensions of time and Condor 
the rottweiler (canine star of 
The Omen) invade Woodward’s 
family idyll. Hints of an unhealthy 
father-daughter relationship 
and discombobulating jumps 
from the Home Counties to 
Welsh mountain roads as 
Woodward tries to get to his work 
appointment add to the overall 
oddity. The narrative is a bit thin 
to sustain the 90-minute running 
time, but all this weirdness works 
up to a surreal and spectacular 
conclusion. Well worth a look. 
David Sutton 
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TELEVISION 


FT’s very own couch potato, STU 


NEVILLE, casts an eye over the small 
screen’s current fortean offerings 


Monsterquest (Amazon Prime) 
has always distinguished itself 
with balance and curiosity, 
and across its seasons has 
charted a cryptozoological 
odyssey running from flung 
rocks and footprints to men in 
labcoats. In the second ever 
episode, ‘Sasquatch Attack’, 
the team investigated a remote 
(only accessible by seaplane) 
fishing cabin on the shores 

of Ontario’s Snelgrove Lake. 
There had been reports since 
the early 2000s of noises 

and attacks on the cabin, 
including a home invasion 
that totalled the kitchen: the 
fishermen took defensive 
action by placing a bed of 
nails or screws by the door, 
upon which something had 
subsequently trodden. In 2006, 


MQ sent the redoubtable Drs 
Jeff Meldrum and Curt Nelson 
to the cabin with producer 
Doug Hajicek; said board 

was examined, scrapings 
taken, tape measures wielded, 
camera traps set and tree 
trunks walloped. The team 
hunkered down for a night or 
three and after a couple of 
quiet evenings one of them 
was taking a pee off the porch 
at about 3am when a stone hit 
the roof, putting a dent in the 
shingle and ruining his shoes. 


They set up cameras 
and pheromone 
traps baited with 
gorilla wee 


THE REVEREND’S REVIEW 


FT’s resident man of the cloth REVEREND PETER LAWS dons 


his dog collar and faces the flicks that Church forgot! 


We often think of nostalgia 

as a wistful, affectionate, and 
pleasurable look back on years 
gone by. But the etymology of 
the world tells us something 
else. The Greek word ‘nostos’ 
means to ‘return home’. So, 
it’s not just looking to the 
past for fun... it’s a longing 

to return to where we came 
from. The second part is even 
more interesting. The Greek 
word ‘algos’ means pain (as 
in neuralgia). In short, then, 
nostalgia is to homesickness, 
not for a place, but for a time 
that feels like home. Network 
have built their business on 
feeding this need and their 
huge catalogue of classic TV 
releases stokes that bittersweet 
longing. And if it is painful to 
look back... well, people keep 
on paying for the experience. 


The Owl Service (£20) is an 
eight-part series based on Alan 
Garner’s acclaimed fantasy 
novel, and broke new ground for 
Granada Television in 1969. It 
was their first series to be shot 
on location and also their first 
fully scripted colour production. 
Its fusion of supernatural 
mythology with class and sexual 
themes would have a huge 
impact on children’s TV of the 
1970s. The eccentric set-up 
shows the vintage: a teenage 
girl discovers a service of old 
dinner plates while on a remote 
Welsh holiday, and uncanny 
events ensue. The dense, 
complex and sometimes scary 
atmosphere made a lasting 
impression on kids at the time. 
Which is why they’ll be flocking 
to buy it again in this new HD 
print. 


Out rushed the camera 
crew, but the infra-red and 
greeny-blue low light video 
showed nothing. One of the 
investigators throwing a rock 
into the trees, however, was 
almost immediately greeted 
by a much larger rock coming 
back. Given that bears aren’t 
good at throwing things, this 
was a concern. (It also yielded 
anew fun fact: bears rip up 
fridges because the insulation 
smells like an ants’ nest). 

The team departed with its 
samples and footage and the 
omnipresent mohawk of Dr 
Todd Disotell took up the DNA 
baton, sadly finding nothing. 
Nelson, though, found 
human DNA with a twist of 
chimp! More investigation 
was clearly needed: cue 
§2E17, ‘Sasquatch Attack IP’. 
Things have moved on. Some 
fishermen experienced stuff 
being chucked at the cabin 
and heard roars and screams; 
the whole building was 
shaken and a general sense of 
hostility was felt. So the MQ 


- It’s homesickness 


not for a place but 


for a time that feels 


like home 


Also on Blu Ray from 


Network is The Intruder (£20) 
: from 1972. This rarely seen 


Sunday evening series is 
set on the Cumbrian Sands 


by the Irish Sea. A young 
man works as a sand pilot, 
: helping travellers cross the 


treacherous beach — but danger 


finds him in the form of an 


eccentric stranger in a beret 
and eyepatch. Milton Johns 


is brilliant as the frightening 
: intruder. With his pervert 
: mac and quirky accent, you 


assume he'll just be like Frank 
Spencer’s nasty brother - but 


: he’s just too damn sinister and 


twisted to make you laugh. 
Network have also released 

the 1970 anthology series 

Tales of Unease on DVD (£15) 


team loads up the seaplane 
and returns, this time with 
more kit and personnel. 
Meldrum and Hajicek are 
back, along with Dr Greg 
Bambenek, psychiatrist and 
wildlife expert, who has both a 
classic cryptozoology hat and 
a dart gun with GPS enabled 
along with Gerard Depardieu- 
lookalike primatologist 
Esteban Sarmiento and 
Hajicek’s son Blane. They set 
up cameras and pheromone 
traps baited with gorilla 

wee, but sadly draw a blank. 
However, reports come in of an 
Ojibwe family seeing a giant 
black shape while harvesting 
blueberries in Grassy Narrows, 
a couple of hundred miles 
south, so the team hightail 

it down there. Blueberries 
become key, as it’s posited that 
Sasquatch migrate in step with 
the ripening fruit. DNA is re- 
examined, footprints and casts 
scrutinised: what the episode 
doesn’t do, to its credit, is dub 
anything “conclusive”. The 
story continues... 


- the first time it’s ever been 
legally available since it was 
first broadcast. Despite a 
nightmarish opening sequence 
(featuring a creepy clay head), 
the stories aren’t particularly 
strong, and the endings 
sometimes just fizzle out. Yet 
time capsules like this are 
always welcome. 

A common and perhaps 
unexpected element of 
nostalgia is how so many of us 
like to revisit the old media 
that really scared us at the 
time. Well, Shudder are here to 
walk us through them all with 
The 101 Scariest Horror Movie 
Moments of All Time (streaming 
at www.shudder.com). Sure, it’s 
just a clip show, introduced by 
horror stars and film makers. 
And yes, you’ll guess most of 
the classic horror inclusions 
- but Ihad a smile on my face 
for most of it. Because when 
you revisit these old horror 
moments (with people on 
screen doing the same) there’s 
a sense that at least we’re all 
being homesick together. 
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“the logical and necessary collision be Bhe!) rlellglerasg and Jet Set Willy” 
Hieron Gillen (ihe Wicked AEP IVE) 


An almost true 
196@5 28983 of cursed 
computer games, 
Punk art communes, 
YUPPieé sorcerers and 
9uUM=—-toting wombasate. 


DUY THE ErapniC OVE) and OWMOAG Tie 
ITEC ZASPECiIM ame at yas es 


One God but many Religions. 


WHY? 


THE 
RESTORED 
SCRIPTURES 


www.smashwords.com/books/view/1125048 


To find out more, contact: 
INPURSUITOFGHOSTS@GMAIL.COM 


LETTERS 


CONTACT US BY POST: PO BOX 1200, WHITSTABLE CT1 9RH, OR E-MAIL SIEVEKING@FORTEANTIMES.COM 


PLEASE PROVIDE US WITH YOUR POSTAL ADDRESS 


Canadian 
stone-thrower 


The following report is from the 
Nuxalk people of British Colum- 
bia, formerly known as the Bella 
Coola: 

“An unpleasant habit of ghosts 
is the throwing of stones at the 
living. This is done partly from 
a love of mischief, and partly to 
remind their relatives of their 
needs. An old Kimsquit man de- 
scribed how, when encamped on 
King Island, he had almost been 
struck by a stone which seemed 
to fall from a tree. He realised 
that it must have been thrown by 
a ghost, and his opinion was con- 
firmed when he found he could 
not speak. He instantly built a 
fire and cast on it both food and 
clothing as offerings to the dead, 
which had the effect of loosen- 
ing his mouth. Pondering on the 
reason, he remembered that one 
of his relatives had died not far 
away, and that he had failed to 
give him any crumbs for a long 
time. In this case, as in many oth- 
ers, the stone was visible, though 
the thrower remained invisible.” 
(TF Mcllwraith, The Bella Coola 
Indians, vol. 1, Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1948, p. 501, 
based on fieldwork between 1922 
and 1924) 

Thasten to add that this case 
doesn’t strike me as rock solid, 
but it does attest to the existence 
of the belief among the Nuxalk. 
Marinus van der Sluijs 
Namyangju, South Korea 


Avalanches 


The American series Mythbusters 
tested setting off avalanches 

by loud yodelling and various 
gunfire, neither worked [see 
Mythconception #259, FT422:21]. 
Caroline Lea 

By email 


Infrared varieties 


@ In the obituary of Robin 

Foy [FT421:26], Ian Simmons 
recounts that Foy was ‘discom- 
forted’ when it was pointed out 
that night vision equipment 
absorbed infrared, while humans 
emitted considerable amounts of 
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This ‘Ginger Gran’ was sent to Fortean Towers by William Fowler. 
We are always glad to receive pictures of spontaneous forms 
and figures, or any curious images. Send them (with your postal 
address) to Fortean Times, PO Box 1200, Whitstable CT1 9RH or 
to sieveking@forteantimes.com 


it. There are two basic classes of 
infrared imaging techniques — 
one achieves ‘night vision’ and 
the other is thermography. The 
latter is useful for analysing 
heat sources, and is generally 
a passive technique detecting 
long-wave IR. What we normally 
think of as infrared ‘night vi- 
sion’ (like on my home CCTV 
system for instance), creates 
images very similar to normal 
vision by detecting short-wave 
TR (close to the wavelength of 
visible light). Humans don’t 
emit at these wavelengths — 
the only way to get a decent 
image in a darkened room is to 
artificially bathe it in infrared 
light. This may explain Foy’s 
discomfort. 


@ Re. Mythchaser [FT422:21] - 
could an untrained person land 
an airliner by following verbal 


instructions? In the American 
series Mythbusters (episode 94, 
‘Airplane Hour’) - Adam and 
Jamie both attempted to land 

a 747 (actually a NASA simula- 
tor) using verbal instructions 
from a qualified pilot, and were 
both able to do so (and unable 

to without the instructions). The 
same episode also pointed out 
that modern planes are literally 
capable of landing themselves on 
autopilot with no pilot assistance 
anyway. 

lan l’Anson 

By email 


Hollywood curses 


Dr Peter McCue’s feature on film 
curses [FT422:36-39] reminds me 
of the curse of Superman, which 
has blighted Hollywood since the 
1950s when original star George 
Reeves committed suicide; and 


Christopher Reeves (a later 
Superman) was left paralysed 
from the neck down after being 
thrown from a horse in 1995. 
Also the series Glee was sup- 
posedly meant to be cursed as 
leading man Corey Monteith 
died of a drug overdose and one 
of the leading actresses drowned 
in a diving accident years later, 
alongside other scandals and 
accidents afflicting the cast in 
various guises. Perhaps more 
than coincidental? 
Phil Brand 
London 


Dr McCue boldly states: “There’s 
experimental evidence suggest- 
ing that people can influence 
living systems by paranormal 
means” [FT422:36] - and then 
moves on as if he has claimed 
that Paris is the capital of 
France. His footnote for the 
‘evidence’ refers to a book by 
Dean Radin called Entangled 
Minds: Extrasensory Experiences 
in a Quantum Reality, which has 
been widely criticised by review- 
ers. Seeking to adopt concepts 
from quantum physics to explain 
how paranormal phenomena 
might work if they were real 
might be a valid endeavour, but 
there is no compelling evidence 
that they are real. Dr McCue’s 
statement should be read for 
what it is, a faith claim bya 
believer. 

Martin Stubbs 

London 


Missing laptops 


In the Conspirasphere 
[FT421:24], two laptops were 
mentioned as mysteriously 
missing — Hunter Biden’s and 
Seth Rich’s. Nancy Pelosi’s is 
also missing, taken during the 6 
January Capitol riot. It was last 
seen in a book bag carried by a 
young brunette, never to be seen 
again. 

Lori Snyder 

Virginia 


Lie detector 


Could it be that the ‘Dr William 
Marston’ boldly hypothesising 
‘mass hypnosis’ when children 
collapsed in North Carolina in 
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LETTERS 


Fallen fish 


In March 2022, as part of my 


Masters project in Marine Biol- 
ogy, | was given access to the 
fish collections at the Natural 
History Museum in London. | 
was delighted to find a cupboard 
labelled “Oddities & Whimsy” 

in the spirit collections there, 
including Jenny Hannivers (skate 
bodies carved into ‘mermaids’), 
two-headed sharks and, of 
course, fallen fish! Here are 
photos of the fish and the as- 
sociated label, which gives some 
details of the event. They were 
provided by “Mr R Langdon via 
Mr R Rickard.” [Editor’s note: 
That’s FT’s founder] 

It’s not exactly giant skeletons 
hidden in the archives of the 
Smithsonian, but it was nonethe- 
less surprising and somewhat 
charming to find a place for 
forteana at the heart of such an 
august institution. 

Jethro Reading 
By email 


Bob Rickard writes: 

Sometime around 1973, when 
The News (the first incarnation of 
Fortean Times) was being made, 
| inherited the International 
Fortean Organisation (INFO) Jour- 
nal’s UK subscription list from 
Jon Goodchild, who wanted to 
offload it. In the summer of 1970 
| had seen an advertisement for 
INFO, signed by Goodchild, in the 
underground newspaper Friends 
# 12. Goodchild (1941-99) was 
the art director of Oz magazine, 
and later of Rolling Stone. With 
Martin Sharp he created Oz 
issue #9 (Feb 1968), known 

as “Flying Saucer Oz”. (See “A 
Saucerful of Secrets” by Andy 
Roberts F1228:42-47.) 

On the INFO subscription list 
was the name ‘James Cham- 
bers’, with whom | began a long- 
distance fortean friendship. Only 
later did | discover Jim Chambers 
worked as a curator in the fish 
department of the Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

One of my projects at the time 
was researching Fort’s sources 
for Mr X (the Canadian historian 
of forteana). Because our mutual 
interest at that time was falls of 
fishes, Jim mentioned that Fort 
had once corresponded with his 
former head of department — WP 
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Pycraft. | was intrigued, and Jim 
invited me down (| was then 
living in Birmingham) to London 
to see Fort’s letter. It concerned 
‘a sea monster skull’. 

| had looked into this case 
for Mr X. Fort’s account of the 
discovery of the skull appears in 
Lo!, book 1, chapter 9 — (p.622 
in Collected Works; p.99 in the 
1921 UK edition; and p.120 
in the US edition). The skull 
had been hauled up from the 
Scottish Atlantic, in the nets of 
a trawler out of Grimsby, the 
Balmedie (here, | was able to 
correct Fort’s Balmedic, for Mr 
X). The find was noted in na- 
tional dailies, and the account 
in the Grimsby Telegraph for 29 
June 1908 had a dull, grainy 
black and white photograph. 

Fort had made a rough 
sketch of the photo and sent 
it to Pycraft with a note asking 
whether he could identify it. It 
looked weird, with two great 
“eye sockets a foot across” 
and a lolling tongue “three feet 
[90cm] long”. Pycraft replied 
that he knew of no such animal 
on sea or land. This little ex- 


change is recorded in Lo! at the 
references above. 

Jim showed me Fort’s letter 
with the sketch. It’s still there 
somewhere in the archives of 
the fish department. Then Jim 
turned the sketch upside down. 
It’s a normal whale skull, he 
said, pointing to the bony beak. 
Fort’s “two eye-sockets” were 
most likely anchorages for the 
jaw muscles. “And this,” he 
said, pointing to Fort’s sketchy 
tongue — the tongue that baffled 
Pycraft — “its baleen. The filter 
in its mouth that separates 
plankton and small fish from the 
water.” Looking it up, | see that 
baleen, dried out, was used to 
make stays for ladies’ corsets. 
An ignominious end to a regal 
sea monster. 

As | left Jim in the cluttered 
corridor junction outside his 
little office, a cry went up: “It’s 
out again!” We turned to see 
two of his colleagues trying to 
catch a small octopus that was 
flip-flopping down the corridor 
ahead of them. “They’re clever 
buggers,” said Jim, with undis- 
guised admiration. 

Our correspondence faded 
over time and the last time | 
saw him was in 1984, when | 
took a jar of small smelly fish to 
him for identification. | was sur- 
prised that these were the first 
specimens of fallen fish that the 
NHM had ever received. 

The flat fish were flounders 
(Platichthys flesus) and the long 
ones were smelts (Osmerus 
eperlanus). | had them from a 
man called Ron Langton who 
lived in Central Park Road, Up- 
ton Park, London E6. They — and 
many others — fell during the 
rainy night of 27/28 May 1984 
onto the roofs of the row of 
terrace houses. Luckily for me, 
Ron’s neighbour was having 
his roof repaired and the roofer 
retrieved the ones left behind 
after several cats made off with 
some. | wrote this up (along with 
several other east London fish 
falls) in FT42:28-30. The other 
fish falls were reported from 
Canning Town, about a mile and 
a half east of Ron’s street. All 
the locations were less than two 
miles from the River Thames. 
Bob Rickard 
London 


1938 [Twentieth Century Tales 
FT419:43] is the same psycholo- 
gist who liked to claim he had 
invented the lie detector, and, 
more famously, proselytised for 
‘loving submission’ through his 
most celebrated creation, Wonder 
Woman? [Editor’s note: quite 
possibly. ] 

Desmond Bullen 

Sale, Greater Manchester 


Milking the 
coincidence 


Istarted getting milk deliv- 
ered on the doorstep about 
three years ago. It is done viaa 
website. I’ve only accessed the 
account about three times, to 
reduce the order over a holi- 
day break, the last time being 
pre-lockdown. They’ve never 
had cause to contact me since 
there were a few calls back and 
forth when I set up the account. 
Hoping to go away on holiday, I 
thought I'd access the site to can- 
cel the milk. As I started to log 
in on my smartphone, it rang. To 
my surprise the ID of the dairy 
came up. 

“Sorry, I must have pressed your 
number by accident, I was mean- 
ing to access the website.” 

“No, we rang you, hope you 
don’t mind, we have just started 
a policy of randomly checking 


Herman Miranda 
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customer satisfaction.” 

One of those strange, seem- 
ingly meaningless jests of the 
Cosmic Joker. 

Graeme Kenna 

By emaill 


Folk called Dent 


Inotice that someone called 
Patricia Dent was mysteriously 
strangled and buried, tied 

up in a bin bag [FT422:72]. 
Apparently, the motive is a 
mystery; but I thought some 
dark humour could be gleaned. 
In the Hitchhiker’s Guide to 

the Galaxy by Douglas Adams, 
Arthur Dent has a love interest 
called Tricia Macmillan, or 
“Trillion” for short. So it could 
be argued that Joseph McKin- 
nion killed Patricia Dent out 
of schizoid outrage that she 
represented the consummation 
of forbidden love, in that she 
had a name suggesting that 
Tricia and Arthur finally got 
together. Which they didn’t, 

by the way. Not in the novels, 
and in the radio series they 
only get together because 

of infinite probabilities and 
cloning, which doesn’t really 
count — although there was the 
incident where Tricia used a 
sample of body fluids Arthur 
donated to get a seat upgrade 
on a Starship, to finally become 
a mother with their child 
“Random”. So, in summary: if 
you squint hard enough that’s 
a nominative determinism 
incident, right there, with life 
imitating art. 

@ As far as the Fighting Fan- 
tasy adventure series by Steve 
Jackson and Ian Livingstone 
goes [FT422:28-35], I can offer 
a relevant account of pain- 

ful personal experience. I’m 
from a dysfunctional family 
with a surprisingly high quota 
of religious nutjobs. On one 
campervan holiday in the 
country, one of these religious 
nutjobs took a shot at my 
liking for Fighting Fantasy 
adventure games. “They don’t 
go anywhere!” she had howled 
at my mother, who typically 
just parakeet-ed the message 
over to me, with no processing. 
Now, she could have said “At 
least my kid likes to read!” But 
no, too much to expect. And 
this led, as you might expect, 


to more bullying and destruc- 
tion of my nascent artistic 
talents. My favourite, by the 
way, was “Appointment with 
FEAR”, which had nothing to 
do with demonology and was 
all about Superheroes. I used 
to buy those rubber account- 
ants’ stippled finger protectors, 
and then turn them inside out 
for each finger so that I would 
look like the android on the 
book cover, who is grinning and 
clutching a sparking circuit- 
board. And I also made a hero 
suit, just like Butters in South 
Park pretending to be Doctor 
Chaos. The moral from all this: 
don’t be an only child! 

@ Regarding bullroar- 

ers [FT414:38-45, 422:65]: 
Joseph Campbell describes 

an Aboriginal coming-of-age 
ritual in which bullroarers are 
employed to scare children into 
self-reliance, along with other 
things. 

@ The Chinese do con- 

sider 8 to be a lucky number 
[FT422:65], and showered 
Princess Beatrice with bless- 
ings when she was born on 
8/8/88! At the time there was 
also a story about an Asian 
millionaire paying a ridiculous 
amount of money so that his 
car numberplate could simply 
bea lone number 8. 

James Wright 

Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex 


Good tag line 


“May the frogs and the fishes 
always fall!” That was the last 
line of the letter from Adrian 
Colston [FT419:61]. I have 
added it to my library of e-mail 
taglines. It would make a good 
T-shirt. A picture of Charles 
Fort with that line under it 
would create something to give 
forteans a new way to express 
their interest. 

Michael Holt 

By email 


Spooklights 


In the article on Spooklights 
[FT422:40-47], Dr Clarke 
seems to imply that Hilary 
Evans was the first researcher, 
in a study in 1982, to con- 
clude that orbs of light in the 
sky were living entities that 
displayed curiosity or a kind 


Wedding double 


| got married in the Roquette Club in Liverpool on 2 Septem- 
ber 2012. While | stood waiting for my wife to walk the aisle, 
my brother shouted out, “Hey, Dom, the fella hanging on the 
wall is your doppelganger.” | looked over my shoulder, and 
there was a life-size portrait of my Victorian twin. | don’t know 
who he is, and neither do the current owners of the club. 
Dominic Murphy Ashton in Makerfield, Greater Manchester 


of primitive insect-like intel- 
ligence, and which inhabited 
our atmosphere. 

However, Trevor James Con- 
stable (1925-2016) had earlier 
shown why he was convinced 
that ‘biological aeroforms’ 
were indeed living in the 
atmosphere. A former naval 
radio officer in New Zealand, 
he turned to aerial research 
that could clearly support 
such conclusions. For example, 
he came across 
witness reports of 
how such entities 
- seen and unseen 
- would react to 
radar pulses, or 
avoid areas such 
as military bases 
that had strong 
magnetic fields. 

His two weighty 
books, They Live 
in the Skies, also 
known as Sky Crea- 
tures (1958), and 
The Cosmic Pulse 
of Life (1976) explain the 
origins of the theory, and the 
names of its numerous early 
scientific mentors and sup- 
porters, many of whom inte- 
grated diverse biological and 
geological explanations with 
occult ones, such as physicist 
Carl F Kraft (1892-1969), who 
mentioned in his writings the 
power of the ‘ether’ (where 
the UFOs lived), which was 


_ elaborated upon by Gordon 


Allen (1920-1988) in a book 
entitled Spacecraft from Be- 
yond Three Dimensions (1959). 
Such people considerably 
influenced Constable, as did 
Wilhelm Reich (1897-1957) 
who did experiments in the 
early 1950s with plant tissues 
at his research base in Maine, 
and claimed to have discov- 
ered a kind of hidden world of 
‘liv- ing’ raw energy. 
Constable 
and a colleague 
took photos of 
Critters — with a 


film that could 
see in the ultra- 
violet or micro- 


the Californian 
night sky in 1958 
which appeared 
as unusual dark 
blobs, and which 
were able to be 
replicated by the Italian 

ufologist Luciano Boccone, 
who published The Hidden 
Reality (1980), and British 
ufologist Terry Cox. Constable 
presented himself as a radical 
freethinking outsider, a critic 
of the blinkered scientific es- 
tablishment, which dealt with 
mostly, he said, ‘organised 
obscurantism’. 

Antony Milne 

London 


specially treated 


wave spectra —in 


IT HAPPE 


MUSEUM ANGEL 


James Laver (1899-1975), 
Keeper of Prints, Drawings and 
Paintings at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London from 
1938 to 1959, relates a curious 
incident in his autobiography, 
Museum Piece: The Education 
of an Iconographer (1963). 
Laver joined the V&A in 1922, 
and at the time of the incident 
described below, he was cura- 
tor of the museum’s theatre 
collection under Martin Hardie. 
Besides poetry and fiction, 
Laver’s published works include 
Nostradamus, or the Future 
Foretold (1942), and books on 
Whistler, Wilde, Huysmans, the- 
atre design, art and costume 
history. 

“| have been guided in the 
most curious fashion’, he wrote 
(in Museum Piece, p.218). 
“Sometime in the ‘twenties 
an old man brought into the 
Museum four large, faded draw- 
ings in pen and bistre wash. 
They represented theatrical 
scenes, and as the date was 
plainly towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, they were 
undoubtedly the earliest stage 
scenes | have ever seen. With 
the Director’s approval they 
were duly purchased, and | was 
looking forward to an interesting 
if difficult piece of research to 
find out what they really were. 

“Where should | start? | half 
remembered having seen an 
article on sixteenth-century 
stage designs in an old volume 
of La Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
This, with other periodicals, was 
in a room at the far end of the 
Museum Library, and to reach it 
it was necessary to go along a 
gallery, through what was then 
the Geography Section. | had 
no interest in this, and so far 
as | know had never handled 
any of the books. | made my 
way rapidly along the gallery, 
suddenly stopped and, for no 
reason at all, took down a book 
with a plain brown-paper back. 
| opened it, and there was an 
engraving of the drawing | had in 
my hand. The drawings we had 
just acquired were the designs 
by Bernardo Buontalenti delle 
Girandole for the /Intermezzi 
at Florence in 1589: the very 
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“| OPENED IT, 

AND THERE WAS AN 
ENGRAVING OF THE 
DRAWING 

IN MY HAND” 


starting point of perspective 
scenery. No doubt | would have 
found this out sooner or later 
but my ‘guide’ had certainly 
saved me a lot of trouble.” 
Edward Young 

London 


PARKING PUZZLE 


| had an unusual experience 
looking for a parking space — a 
frustrating exercise at the best 
of times — while visiting a friend 
in Edinburgh a number of years 
ago. It was about 2003 or 
2004, and | was driving a Ford 
Ka at the time, great for parking 
in even the tightest of spaces. 
I'd been in the city centre 
doing some shopping with a 
friend, and we were dropping 
in to see another friend on the 
way back. This friend stayed 
in a flat in Wardlaw Place, just 
off the Gorgie Road, near the 
Heart of Midlothian Tynecastle 
football ground. There are three 
parallel streets at this location — 


Wardlaw Street, Wardlaw Place 
and Stewart Terrace. These 
streets join Gorgie Road at the 
north end, and Wardlaw Terrace 
at the south. The three parallel 
streets have three-storey ter- 
raced flats along both sides, 
which meant that finding a 
space was very much a matter 
of luck, no matter what time of 
day — and this was way before 
the AirBnB short-term let boom, 
so no doubt it is even worse 
now. 

| had turned off the Gorgie 
Road, making my way slowly 
along Wardlaw Place, looking 
for a space, and mindful of any 
traffic behind or ahead of me. 
Towards the top end of the 
street, where it joins Wardlaw 
Terrace, we noticed a white car 
—I| can’t recall the exact make 
or model, but it was a medium 
sized car, about Astra/Escort 
size — pull out of a space on the 
right-hand side. It had emerged 
from between two other cars a 
good 10 or 20 yards from the 
end of the street. Both myself 
and my passenger saw this 
now newly vacated space, each 
giving a simultaneous “there’s 
one!”, and pointing to where 
we had seen the car, which by 
this time had driven past us, 
emerge. 

| accelerated slightly, not 


wanting to be beaten to the 
space by any cars coming from 
Wardlaw Terrace. However, 
as we drove along the street, 
it was clear there were no 
vacant spaces here, just tightly 
packed cars, all the way to the 
end of the street. There was 
not even a wider gap the car 
might have been turning in, for 
instance where a motorcycle 
was parked. 

Both my passenger and 
| had distinctly observed the 
white car emerge from between 
two other cars. It was at least 
10 yards from the junction with 
Wardlaw Terrace, and we were 
both certain it had not simply 
turned off that street and onto 
Wardlaw Place. There did not 
seem anything “otherworldly” 
about the white car; on the 
contrary, it seemed very ordi- 
nary, with two average-looking 
males in the front. Neither my 
passenger nor | felt unusual or 
“spooked” in any way, just very, 
very perplexed as we passed 
the place where we had seen 
the car pull out from, only to 
find no possible space it could 
have come from. To this day, | 
have no satisfactory explana- 
tion about what actually hap- 
pened that day. 
Stan Sweeney 
Lanarkshire 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


ODD SILENCE 


In May 2022, | was walking 

with my brother and sister at 
the Pistyll Rhaeadr waterfall, 
just outside of the picturesque 
village of Llanrhaeadr-ym- 
Mochnant in North Wales. We 
had ascended the relatively 
steep climb to the top of the 
waterfall, and having taken in 
the majestic views of the valley 
below, continued at a gentler 
upward gradient, into the hills. 
The crashing noise of the water- 
fall and frothing, barking stream 
heading to it was the dominant 
feature of the soundscape. The 
stream was to our left as we 
wandered. 

All of a sudden, the noise of 
the waterfall and stream went 
completely and utterly silent, as 
if someone had hit an off button 
on a radio. The sound of the 
water returned eventually, as we 
walked back towards the water- 
fall top. This odd effect was 
much discussed on our journey 
home, but despite some online 
research | couldn’t find any 
details on what causes this odd 
phenomenon. Has any reader 
had a similar experience? Or 
can any ‘geo-acousticians’ 
explain the effect? 

Daniel Clay 
Formby, Merseyside 


THE SECRET GARDEN 


| have lived in central London 

for the last 48 years. On long 
hot summer weekends | would 
occasionally go for an explor- 
atory drive in the countryside 

on the outskirts of London by 
picking an apparently interesting 
spot | had never been to on the 
1:50,000 OS map. 

In about 1986, on examin- 
ing the map, | lighted on the 
linear earthwork symbol labelled 
‘Grim’s Ditch’ to the north-west 
near Stanmore, about the 
first bit of open country in that 
direction. Always interested in 
archeology and folklore, | set 
off on a glorious sunny Sunday, 
and finally arrived in a small 
area of woodland on both sides 
of the road. | parked on the 
verge, which just merged into 
the woodland with no fence. 

| picked my way through a 


relatively open wood and soon 
found the ‘Ditch’ — actually a 
300 BC Iron Age linear bank 
and ditch of enigmatic purpose. 
| followed it north to where it 
petered out at what had once 
been a fence, but was now just 
some rotten posts and the odd 
bit of rusty barbed wire lying on 
the ground; the wood stretched 
deserted all round with dappled 
sunlight flickering between the 
trees — it was very hot. 

Not being especially attentive 
to boundaries, especially when 
they barely existed, | passed 
through one of the many gaps 
in what remained of the fence, 
and proceeded. To begin with, 
the wood remained the same, 
but then | began to perceive a 
change in the trees. The native 
birch and ash began to be inter- 
spersed with more exotic and 
older trees, some fallen, and 
the undergrowth became more 
rampant and impenetrable. And 
then | stumbled upon a deco- 
rative concrete path edging, 
broken and higgledy-piggledy, 
poking through the leaf mould 
— but no path was visible; the 
trees were continuous. 

| pressed on, following the 
direction of what would have 
been the path, and came to 
the cracked and disarrayed 
remains of an ornamental 
shallow concrete dish set into 
the ground about 6m (2Oft) in 


diameter. | could only surmise 
it was the remains of a foun- 
tain that hadn’t worked for at 
least 50 years. Now thoroughly 
intrigued, | continued on, and 
suddenly the vista opened out 
and | found myself on the shore 
of a large and beautiful lake, 
closely hemmed in by overhang- 
ing mature trees on all sides. 
It was an extremely sylvan and 
peaceful scene, completely 
deserted, with the sunlight 
streaming down from a blue sky 
and reflecting in sparkles off the 
water. It was really beautiful. | 
skirted the lake and proceeded 
more cautiously, until | saw 
just jutting above the trees the 
black and white gable of a large 
house — at which point | realised 
that | was definitely trespass- 
ing. 
| cautiously approached the 

edge of the wood until | could 
see, across a lawn, a vast and 
elaborate partially half-timbered 
house, but still there was no 
one about. Discretion being the 
better part of valour, | returned 
the way | had come, and drove 
home. 

Intrigued, the next day in 
the library | consulted Pevsner 
(no Internet then), to find | had 
discovered ‘Grim’s Dyke’ built in 
1872 by Norman Shaw for paint- 
er Frederick Goodall and named 
after the nearby prehistoric 
earthwork; the home of Sir WS 


Gilbert (of Gilbert and Sullivan 
fame) from 1890 to his death 

in 1911. Lady Gilbert, who con- 
tinued to live there until her own 
death in 1936, “designed the 
30 acres of ornamental gardens 
at the house, including the rose 
garden and orchard”. Clearly, 

| had been wandering through 
the ruins of the ornamental gar- 
dens and arboretum, allowed to 
go wild and be invaded by the 
native wood since 1936. 

But now we come to Gilbert’s 
death. As Wikipedia has it: “On 
29 May 1911, Gilbert was about 
to give a swimming lesson to 
two young women, Winifred 
Isabel Emery, and 17-year-old 
Ruby Preece, in the lake of 
his home, Grim’s Dyke, when 
Preece got into difficulties and 
called for help. Gilbert dived in 
to save her but suffered a heart 
attack in the middle of the lake 
and died at the age of 74.” 

So the beautiful and peaceful 
lake | had communed with was 
in fact, and completely unknown 
to me, the scene of a great and 
traumatic tragedy, in which a 
rich and famous man had lost 
his life (in somewhat dubious 
circumstances). It should have 
been soaked in emotion, and 
yet | felt nothing. You could file 
this under “It didn’t happen to 
me”. 

Roger J Morgan 
London 


FACING PAGE: One of Bernardo Buontalenti’s Intermezzi designs from 1589. ABOVE: The lake at Grim’s Dyke. 
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Following the funeral of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, 
thousands of people will make 
a pilgrimage to Windsor to pay 
their last respects to a much- 
loved monarch. My own journey 
began a few years earlier, just 
after King Richard II turned 
up in a Leicester car park (see 
FT273:58-59, FT299:4-5, 342:56- 
57). [started to wonder where 
all the other English rulers had 
been buried and whether any 
more of them were missing — so 
I decided I'd try to find and 
visit them all. Some people 
like ticking off lists of pubs or 
railway stations, it turns out that 
I’m a dead kings ticker. 

One of the first things I had 
to sort out is who counts as a 
ruler of England.” Until the 10th 
century, different kingdoms 
jostled for position, with various 
leaders sometimes claiming 
seniority over the others. Even 
the mighty Alfred the Great only 
truly controlled the southern 
and western areas (with a 
tenuous hold on Cornwall). I 
think his grandson Athelstan 
has the best claim to be the first 
king of all England following 
his victories in the north in 937, 
though he only had two years 
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HILL begins a search for the last resting places of England’s former 
rulers and discovers we’ve been a bit careless with some of our royalty 


TOP: The empty 15th century tomb of Athelstan in Malmesbury Abbey. ABOVE: 
Glastonbury Abbey, resting place of three English kings. 


: left to enjoy it. His magnificent 

: tomb is in Malmesbury Abbey 

: (a town with lots to interest 

: forteans)*, but the tomb is 15th 

: century —and it’s empty. Any 

' remains disappeared during the 
: Reformation, so the first English 
| king is also the first of our 
missing monarchs. 


Athelstan’s successors lost 


their tight grip on the north and 
: didn’t regain it until the death 

: of the magnificently named 

| Eric Bloodaxe, last king of 

' Northumbria. That left the way 
: clear for Athelstan’s grandson 

: Edgar I to be crowned King of 

: All England at Bath Abbey in 

| 973.The so-called Edgar the 
Peaceful may (possibly) have 

: beena murderer, but he was a 
: popular king, and when he died 
: he was buried at Glastonbury 

| Abbey by his mentor and 

: political ally Archbishop 

: Dunstan. 


Glastonbury is, of course, 


' a fascinating place for any 

: fortean to visit and you could 

| fill a library with all the legends, 
' Earth mysteries, UFO sightings, 
| psychic and psychedelic 
experiences associated with the 
; town. Dunstan is an intriguing 

: character too -a canny 

| statesman who held influence 

| through the reign of seven kings, 
' acraftsman, archbishop, and, 

: finally, a saint. He’s famous 

‘ as the holy man who nailed 

: horseshoes onto the cloven 

| feet of the Devil, and who even 

: grabbed the Lord of Hell by the 
: nose with his metalworker’s 
tongs, but my favourite of his 

: miracles really did happen. In 

: 976 at a fractious meeting of 

| the Witenagemot held in Calne 

: to discuss Church reforms, the 

| floor of the building suddenly 

‘ collapsed, taking with it most 

: of Dunstan’s opponents. In a 

| scene straight out of a Looney 

' Tunes cartoon, the saintly priest 
| was left standing on a surviving 
| bit of timber. As God was so 

: clearly on his side, he won the 
argument. 


Glastonbury was the resting 


| place of three kings (or four if 
{ you count Arthur). In addition 
: to Edgar I, there’s his great 

' uncle Edmund of Wessex 

| who was stabbed to death by 

' acommon thief (or was it a 

: political assassination?) and 


ABOVE: Mortuary chests, stored high above the choir at Winchester Cathedral. BELOW: King Edward the Martyr, whose post mortem adventures are probably the most 
interesting of any English king, in an early 14th-century Genealogical Roll of the Kings of England. 


his grandson Edmund Ironside 
who, like Elvis, died on the 
toilet (possibly). Following the 
dissolution of the monasteries, 
Glastonbury Abbey fell into 
ruin, and no one knows what 
happened to those old kings’ 
bones. It seems Henry VIII had 
as much respect for defunct 
kings as for defunct wives. 
Another of Dunstan’s protégés 
was King Edward the Martyr 
(so even if you don’t know his 
life story you can guess from the 
name that it’s not going to end 
well). He also had probably the 
most interesting post-mortem 
adventures of any English king. 
In 979 Edward was assassinated 
at Corfe by political rivals 
who favoured his half-brother 
Aethelred (yes, the one who 
was famously Unready). Many 
versions of the story make the 
dowager Queen Aelfthyryth the 
archetypal wicked stepmother 
masterminding the plot. Edward 
was initially buried without 
much fuss at nearby Wareham 
while the new regime tried 
to pretend nothing unusual 
had happened - but then the 
miracles started. It was reported 
that a fresh-water spring 
erupted near Edward’s grave, a 
blind woman regained her sight 
and the sick were cured. After 
two years of this, King Aethelred 
was ready to move his brother 
to the much more prestigious 
Shaftesbury Abbey, where he 
could carry on miracle-working 
under proper Establishment- 


Sorting out the 
caskets is like 
doing a huge 
jigsaw puzzle 
SSS 


sanctioned supervision. 
Centuries passed, then came 
the Dissolution; and as one of 
the richest religious houses in 
the country, Shaftesbury Abbey 
was doomed. More centuries 
passed; then in 1931 amateur 
archeologist John Wilson 
Claridge excavated part of the 
site of the former abbey church, 
which was, conveniently, in his 
garden. He uncovered a stone 
structure containing disjointed 
pieces of a lead box, and 

inside that, bones. An eminent 
osteologist examined them . 
and declared they belonged 

to a man of Edward’s age, 
showing injuries consistent with 
his supposed cause of death 
(though this has subsequently 
been challenged). For several 
years, Claridge displayed the 
relics in a booth at his property, 
then later put them in a bank 
vault. 

In the late 1970s, 
for complex 
reasons of his 
own, Claridge 
decided to 
leave the 
relics to the 
Russian 


Orthodox Church in Exile, which 
had recently established a small 
religious group near Guildford. 
A shrine was created in a 
disused chapel at Brookwood 

in Surrey, close to the southern 
terminus of London’s legendary 
Necropolis Railway, © but just 

as the bones were about to be 
handed over, Mr Claridge’s 
brother, supported by a group of 
Shaftesbury locals, launched a 
legal challenge over ownership. 
Lawyers, churchmen, private 
detectives, tabloid journalists, 
the Attorney General and even 
members of the royal family 
took an interest in the issue. 
The case rumbled on until most 
of the original protagonists 
were dead, and it was finally 
dismissed by the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of 
Justice in 1995. Today the royal 
relics (assuming it really is 

him) rest in their shrine at the 
Church of St Edward the Martyr, 
cared for by a small community 
of monks.” 

Most of the Wessex kings 
chose to be buried in their 
capital at Winchester and the 
Kings and Scribes exhibition in 

the cathedral is well worth a 
visit. It presents the 
results of ongoing 
research into 
the contents 
of six royal 

mortuary 
caskets 
held 

in the 


cathedral choir since the 17th 
century. The caskets hold the 
remains of at least 23 people, 
collected from the high-status 
tombs of the original cathedral 
and moved to the current 
building in the 12th century 
to be closer to the shrine of St 
Swithun. As one of the most 
powerful and popular saints 
of the middle ages, Swithun 
was sometimes said to perform 
three or four miracles a night, 
but today he’s best known for 
his potential to ruin English 
summers.” The royal mortuary 
chests have been broken, 
rearranged and relabelled 
several times over the centuries, 
so sorting them out is like doing 
a huge human jigsaw puzzle, but 
they probably include the bones 
of King Cnut, while his son 
King Harthacnut may be buried 
separately in the wall of the 
choir. Inscriptions suggest King 
Edmund Ironside might also be 
here rather than at Glastonbury. 
Until the end of last century, 
a simple but striking stone 
tomb in the middle of the choir 
at Winchester Cathedral was 
labelled as the grave of King 
William Rufus. It’s one of 
history’s great mysteries: was 
his death during a hunting trip 
to the New Forest a friendly 
fire accident or a calculated 
assassination? In the 1920s 
the tale took a new twist when 
maverick historian Margaret 
Murray promoted the idea 
that Rufus’s death was a ritual 
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sacrifice by a pre-Christian 
witchcraft cult that thrived 
across Europe until the 17th 
century. Her theories are 
now widely discredited, 
but not before filtering into 
popular culture, influencing 
the creation of real neo-pagan 
religions and an awful lot of folk 
horror fiction. Meanwhile, the 
tomb at Winchester has been 
reattributed. It’s now thought 
to belong to Bishop Henry of 
Blois, nephew of William Rufus, 
but Rufus may still be among 
the remains in the jumbled 
mortuary caskets. 

After meditating on the 
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mortal remains of majesty, 
there’s plenty more for forteans 


to investigate in Winchester 
(and I don’t just mean the great 
pubs). You’ll find King Arthur’s 
round table in the castle and 
there are ghosts in practically all 
of the older buildings (including 
the pubs). It’s a city rich in 

tales of medizval miracles 

and modern UFOs, and evena 
curious account of poisonous 
bird-women sexually harassing 
innocent townsmen down by the 
water meadows. But eventually 
even magical Winchester lost 

its status as a place of power 

and the Saxon royal houses gave 
way to Norman conquerors. 

The seat of government shifted 


east towards London, and that’s 
where later dynasties chose 

to be buried. So my road trip 
will head east too, to find more 
strange sepulchres, misplaced 
monarchs and sad stories of the 
death of kings. 


Next issue: Vanishing princes, a 
miraculous hat and the king who 
turned into a salt-cellar. 


Apologies to readers in Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. Limits on time 
and money have restricted me to 
England. | will have to postpone 
tracking down your deceased rulers 
who are not otherwise included in 
this list until another day. 


See FT417:42-45, 76 for more on 
Eilmer the flying monk and Hannah 
Twynnoy, who was killed by a tiger. 
And then there’s Walter Powell the 
Malmesbury MP who vanished in 
1881 in a bizarre hot air balloon 
accident. 


William of Malmesbury said 
that Edgar killed the nobleman 
Aethelwold, his rival for the hand 
of the beautiful Lady Aelfthryth, 
and tried to disguise it as a 
hunting accident. The event is 
commemorated on a 19th century 
monument called Dead Man's Plack 
near Longparish in Hampshire, but 
the story is now widely dismissed as 
a romantic legend. 


The earliest chroniclers don’t 
say how Edmund died, but Henry 
of Huntingdon’s Historia Anglorum, 
written mid-12th century, has 
Edmund stabbed by an assassin 
hiding down the hole of his privy. 
Geoffey Gaimar’s Estoire des Engles 
written at about the same time tells 
a similar story but says the weapon 
was a crossbow. 


This outspoken expert was 
Dr Thomas Edmund Alexander 
Stowell, who is also of interest to 
Ripperologists for appearing to hint 
in a 1970 magazine article that he 
had seen evidence proving Prince 
Albert Victor was involved in the 
Whitechapel murders. 


See FT179:44-51 for more on this 
Victorian District Line for the dead. 


For more about Brookwood 
Church see https://www. 
saintedwardbrotherhood.org/ 


Folklore says that if it rains on 
St Swithun’s Day (15 July), it will 
continue to rain for the next 40 
days. 

See The Witch Cult in Western 
Europe by Margaret Murray. 

For the original story See 
Lantfred’s Translatio et miracula 
S. Swithuni or for a podcast on 
the subject see https://tinyurl. 
com/48whbsjx 


is a film 
maker, a regular contributor to 
Fortean Times and an easily- 
distracted republican. 
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| PECULIAR POSTCARDS 
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JAN BONDESON shares another deltiological discovery from his prodigious 
collection of postcards. This month’s pictorial blast from the past recalls an 
historic (and possibly haunted) Kent hostelry and its tripod-like porcine prodigy 


In March 1904, the Portsmouth 
Evening News announced a 
curious freak of animal nature: 
a three-legged pig belonging 


ABOVE LEFT: The Brown Jug in an 
old postcard. ABOVE RIGHT & LEFT: 
Two postcards showing the three- 
legged pig. BELOW LEFT: The Brown 


to Mr George Saunders, of No. Jug photographed in 2019. i 

11 Meadow Street, Landport. Eo 
One of a litter purchased at EN 
Farlington, the pig was normal the individual is fully fit for 2 - 
in every respect, except that its extrauterine life, as shown by A \ 
left hind leg had been missing the two three-legged pigs of aS : 
since birth; in its place was a 1904. It is not known to what EES 
little curly tail. The pig was degree the exhibition of the 2 S 
quite lively, and ran about Dumpton three-legged pig = 
with its litter-mates, being and its piglets, and the sale 3 

quite difficult to catch. It was of the postcard advertising 3 

14 weeks old, the newspaper them, benefited business at the 3 
concluded, and Mr Saunders The Brown the animal Brown Jug, but it remains a fact z 

was considering selling it for Jug was is lacking its that the old pub is still there : 
exhibition purposes. quite an old left foreleg, today, at 204 Ramsgate Road, =. 

A few weeks later, the pub, being but otherwise | Broadstairs. 7 
three-legged pig column in inaugurated looks like a [Editor’s note: Sadly, the rn 
the Portsmouth Evening News as The sturdy, well- Brown Jug closed in 2019; it E 
could report that the Landport Queen’s nourished had been run by licensee Jenny = 
wonder pig was not alone in Arms Tap specimen; Skudder for 60 years. It has 3 
the world: Mr James Saunders, in early it is notable since been added to Historic ; . 
of the Brown Jug Farm near Georgian that it has England’s National Heritage E oy 
Dumpton in Kent, could times, and obviously List for England and given 2 i y 
announce that he had another getting its present name in given birth to a litter of healthy Grade II listed status. Earlier VS 2) 


one. This three-legged pig was 
10 months old, weighed 1001b 
(45kg) and ran about with very 
little difficulty. It was kept in 
the grounds of Brown Jug Farm 
as a curiosity. 

James Sanders was the 
landlord of the Brown Jug 
public house, but he clearly also 
had a farming property nearby. 


or around 1814. Mr Sanders 
thought of a clever plan to 
advertise his three-legged pig 
as a way of increasing custom 
at the Brown Jug: he had a 
picture postcard printed to 
advertise the Dumpton porcine 
prodigy. The card shows the 
pig together with an individual 
who is probably Mr Sanders; 


piglets. 

The complete absence of a 
limb, in pigs as well as men, 
is known as amelia; it is the 
result of the limb formation 
being prevented or interrupted 
very early in the developing 
embryo. This condition is 
usually not associated with 
any other malformations, and 


this year the Isle of Thanet 
News (6 Jan 2022) reported 
that the building had been 
bought by Margate-born artist 
Tracey Emin, while the Daily 
Mail added the further detail 
that “the ghost of awoman 
dressed in blue is said to haunt 
the Grade II listed building”. 
D.Mail, 6 Jan 2022.] 
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FORTEAN TIMES is a monthly 
magazine of news, reviews and 
research on strange phenomena 
and experiences, curiosities, 
prodigies and portents. It was 
founded by Bob Rickard in 1973 
to continue the work of Charles 
Fort (1874-1932). 

Born of Dutch stock in Albany, 
New York, Fort spent many years 
researching scientific literature 
in the New York Public Library 
and the British Museum Library. 
He marshalled his evidence and 
set forth his philosophy in The 
Book of the Damned (1919), New 
Lands (1923), Lo! (1931), and 
Wild Talents (1932). 

He was sceptical of dogmatic 
scientific explanations, observing 
that some scientists tended to 
argue according to their personal 
beliefs rather than the rules of 
evidence and that inconvenient 
data were ignored, suppressed, 
discredited or explained away. 
He criticised modern science for 
its reductionism, its attempts to 
define, divide and separate. Fort’s 
dictum “One measures a circle 
beginning anywhere” expresses 
instead his philosophy of 
Continuity in which everything is 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


aie 3 
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in an intermediate and transient 
state between extremes. 

He had ideas of the 
Universe-as-organism and the 
transient nature of all apparent 
phenomena, coined the term 
‘teleportation’, and was perhaps 
the first to speculate that 
mysterious lights seen in the 
sky might be craft from outer 
space. However, he cut at the 
very roots of credulity: “I conceive 
of nothing, in religion, science or 
philosophy, that is more than the 
proper thing to wear, for a while.” 

Fort was by no means the 
first person to collect anomalies 
and oddities — such collections 
have abounded from Greece 
to China since ancient times. 
Fortean Times keeps alive this 
ancient task of dispassionate 
weird-watching, exploring the wild 
frontiers between the known and 
the unknown. 

Besides being a journal of 
record, FT is also a forum for 
the discussion of observations 
and ideas, however absurd or 
unpopular, and maintains a 
position of benevolent scepticism 
towards both the orthodox and 
unorthodox. FT toes no party line. 
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STRANGE DEATHS 


EP THIs MORTAL COIL 


Mahvash Leghaei, 24, was killed 

during her wedding in Firuzabad, 

Iran, when she was shot in 

the head with a high-powered 

hunting rifle fired by a guest. 

Gunfire to celebrate a wedding 

is a traditional custom in 

Iran, although it is now illegal. 

Normally, the weapons are fired 

into the air, but police said that 

the gunman, reported to be a 

cousin of the groom, “managed 

to shoot three people, two men 

and the bride because of the crowds 
and the person’s poor control of the 
weapon”. The culprit fled the scene, but 
was rapidly apprehended, still carrying 
his hunting rifle. A police spokesman 
said that the incident was one that 
“crosses the red line” and vowed to take 
“tough action” against anyone breaking 
the law on gun firing. mirror.co.uk, 18 
July 2022. 


Two people were killed when the car 

they were testing fell from the third 

floor of the headquarters of the leading 
Chinese electric car manufacturer, Nio, 

in Shanghai. The victims had been driving 
the vehicle in what has variously been 
described as a showroom, a testing 
facility or a car park when it burst through 
the building’s facade and crashed to the 
street below. Nio put out an immediate 
press release saying that the accident 
would be fully investigated, but that it 
was “not caused by the vehicle”. This 
drew criticism on the Weibo social media 
network, where one poster said that 

the statement “highlighted the cold- 
bloodedness of capital”. Last year, a 
Chinese businessman died driving a 

Nio after switching to the car’s semi- 
autonomous ‘Navigate on Pilot’ driving 
feature, and recently in Germany, a 
33-year-old man died when a self-driving 
BMW test car veered out of control 
without warning and smashed into several 
oncoming vehicles. BBC News, 24 June; 
theguardian.com, 24 Jun; metro.co.uk, 16 
Aug 2022. 


After a 23-year-old German-lraqi woman 
named only as Shahraban K went 
missing in Munich, her parents went 
to Ingolstadt, where she had lived for 
a while, to search for her. There, they 
found their daughter’s Mercedes with 
a body slumped in the back under a 
blanket and attempted to smash their 
way into the car. Their screams alerted 
neighbours who called emergency 
services, who then broke into the 
vehicle. They confirmed that the woman 


under the blanket was dead 
from multiple stab wounds, and 
she was identified as Shahraban 
K by her parents. However, 
despite the corpse resembling 
the missing woman so closely 
that her own parents confirmed 
_ her identity at close quarters, 
the autopsy carried out the next 


FZ day threw serious doubt on the 


identification; it seems the dead 
* woman was someone else, albeit 
bearing a startling resemblance to 
Shahraban K. Later that day, police 
were able to locate the real Shahraban, 
still very much alive, and arrested her on 
suspicion of murdering her doppelganger, 
along with a Kosovan man believed to 
be her accomplice. DNA investigations 
showed that the deceased woman 
was actually a 23-year-old Algerian 
from Heilbronn, whose name has not 
been released, but whose identity 
was confirmed by a tattoo on her arm. 
Police say that Shahraban K and her 
doppelganger are believed to have been 
in contact before the murder, but the 
motive for the killing remains a mystery. 
pledgetimes.com, 24 Aug 2022. 


After a drinking session in Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire, brothers Nathen and 
Aden Pearson went back to their father’s 
house in Guyhirn. Once there, Aden, 

34, decided he needed to go home to 
March, six miles away, to see his dog, 
and despite his father and brother’s 
attempts to talk him out of it, he left to 
walk there. After he had been gone a few 
minutes, Nathen, 32, decided to go after 
him in a van, concerned that his brother 
was so drunk he might get knocked over 
or fall into a ditch, although he was more 
than twice over the legal alcohol limit for 
driving himself. Unfortunately, Nathen did 
not see Aden walking in the road and ran 
him over, killing him. Police spokesperson 
Mark Dollard said, “Pearson left his 
house intending to protect his brother 
but due to his alcohol consumption did 
exactly the opposite.” D.Telegraph, 20 
July 2022. 


The area around the village of Dunka in 
Uttar Pradesh, India, is home to huge 
populations of rhesus monkeys. While 
Nirdash Upadhyay, 25, was standing on 
the rooftop terrace of his three-storey 
house in the village, holding his four- 
month-old son, a gang of the monkeys 
attacked them, snatching the child from 
his father’s arms and hurling him from 
the terrace to his death. D.Mail 19 July 
2022. 
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